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Has Popular Government a Future? 


By H. W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 
Founder's Day at the University of Virginia, April 13, 1936 


WO ideas have dominated American thought during 
the past one hundred years: An unwavering trust in 
the inevitability of progress and an almost child-like 

faith in democracy. Science sustained the first and eco- 
nomics the second. Scientists might not agree as to whether 
the processes of evolution were purposeful or not, but they 
were all agreed that evolution followed a law of progress, 
and that the increasing complexity of biological organisms 
represented an upward climb of values. The philosophers 
transferred this idea from objective science to sub- 
jective man. Social progress was asserted to fall under the 
same cosmic law of unconscious perfectability. Evolution 
was almost the only God a man needed. The world was 
growing better by the inward necessity of its own benign 
forces. 

As Mr. J. B. Bury has pointed out, this idea of progress 
is of modern growth. Neither the Greeks nor the historic 
Christian church had sufficient optimism to accept it, and 
with us moderns it has recently received a rude jolt. Today 
many of us ask whether degeneration rather than regimenta- 
tion is not the course of nature. ‘Even the most optimistic 
may well doubt that uninterrupted advance towards a state 
of general happiness is a necessary consequence of the inner 
powers of man. 

On the continent of Europe, democracy after brief 
trials, has likewise met a withering attack. A century ago, 
it was hailed as the key to Utopia. It challenged social 
regimentation by offering a release from inherited class privi- 
leges and arbitrary government in the interests of the few. 

America’s great contribution to history was her defiance 
of vested rights to. public office and her bold acceptance of 
True, the inferences of Jacksonian 
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the democratic principle. 


democracy built up certain unfortunate traditions. Its 
ideology imposed heavier burdens on the electorate than they 
were able to bear. It gave us an army of professional poli- 
ticians, the spoils system, rotation in office, the long ballot 
and popular hostility to special capacity in administrative 
officers. In honesty and efficiency our Government has been 
surpassed by others organized on the aristocratic principal, 
but it has endured while others so organized have succumbed. 

In every discussion of present day politics it must be 
remembered that our political institutions were originally 
built on a foundation of a simple capitalism of widely dif- 
fused private property, decentralized industry and wide scope 
for enterprise in familiar fields. Individualism was indige- 
nous to the soil. To preserve popular government our eco- 
nomic and social institutions must be such as encourage the 
spirit of freedom in the body politic, and not merely in the 
few. The advantages of large-scale production of goods and 
services have become too completely embodied in our stand- 
ard of living to permit a return to the simple society of our 
forefathers, but the synthesis of modern industry and indi- 
vidual aspirations is still to be worked out. It is the problem 
of the age. Easy phrases about planning, which miss the 
point entirely, will not solve it, 

The individual’s claim to opportunity explains not only 
the demand for manhood suffrage in the early days of our 
history, but also the growth of governmental regulation as 
business units grew in size and concentrated power. At no 
time has the spirit of America been collectivistic. —The move- 
ment for regulation of business, which began with the 
Granger Movement of the 70’s, was essentially a conserva- 
tive effort to perpetuate the system of American individual- 
ism. The purpose behind the campaigns for the regulation 
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of railroads, grain elevators, banks, and other public utili- 
ties, for anti-trust laws and for the control of unfair trade 
practices, was the desire of the small business man to con- 
tinue as he was without domination by monopolies of central- 
ized economic power. Opinion shifted from absolute faith 
in laissez-faire to trust in governmental regulation, but the 
objective was the same, to give the individual a chance. 

If we are realistic we shall accept the fact that the 
demand for governmental regulation shows no evidence of 
abatement. While each fresh extension of power meets the 
opposition of conservatives, once introduced, political control 
tends to become established in the minds of everyone. Thus, 
for example, we find Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mills approving 
those restraints and aids set up in earlier years, while con- 
demning the additions to the catalog introduced by the pres- 
ent administration. Yet it is a truism that what these 
gentlemen now approve as proper governmental activities 
would have been rank socialism a generation ago. 

It was natural that our development should follow this 
course. ‘The presence of an open frontier reduced the pres- 
sure of economic inequality and gave birth to a spirit of 
individualism and a faith in democracy long before such 
ideas became dominant in Europe. As Professor Knight 
points out, under pioneer conditions “there was no occasion 
for serious overlapping or clashing (of one’s individual in- 
terests) with the interests of others. . . . Social organization 
on a large political scale was relatively unimportant.” But 
with the passing of the frontier this was bound to be 
changed. “Getting ahead in the world” came to mean, 
what it has so often meant in the past, “a more direct 
struggle with other people than with nature.” It was in- 
evitable in this struggle that any group which considered 
itself the injured party should turn to government for help. 
Always the guiding motive has been to preserve through the 
instrumentality of government equality of opportunity and 
bargaining power among individuals when threatened by the 
cumulative power of the few. 

In this matter, Thomas Jefferson correctly gauged the 
genius of America. He saw what the event has so clearly 
established, that propertyless masses are dangerous to the 
survival of self-government. His purpose in destroying 
entail and primogeniture in Virginia was similar to the 
motives behind the Sherman and the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Acts of a later day. It was not a shallow humanitarianism. 
It was to prevent the withdrawal of vast tracts of oppor- 
tunity from the grasp of the average man. Jefferson was 
not attacking private property, although his action must have 
been so interpreted by many. He was trying to insure the 
perpetuation of a system of private property and a wide 
diffusion of the benefits which such a system affords, but he 
was also thinking about saving popular government by pre- 
serving the only basis upon which it could succeed. 

History has proved that the cards were stacked against 
him. No measures which he could have contrived would 
have confined industrialism to Europe, where he wished it 
to remain. And so today, efforts to persuade men to turn 
back to a simple economy, to repudiate the comforts and 
stimulation of industrial advance, are bound to be unsuc- 
cessful. In Jefferson’s day every self-respecting man was 
ambitious to become a property holder. The opportunity 
for economic equality through ability to acquire and hold 
property was as strong a motive in the hearts of the colonists 
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who braved the Atlantic to find new homes in America, as 
the desire for religious and political freedom. 

It is a sad consequence of our industrial development 
that so many have lost this ambition to own and manage 
their means of livelihood. This is no criticism of individuals. 
It was inevitable that they should have been ready to trade 
their position as small farmers and businessmen for the 
delights of a richer assortment of consumption goods than 
their forefathers could imagine this side of the pearly gates. 

But this does not cushion the fact that to make popular 
government x success in the modern environment far re- 
moved from tlie tabitat of the simple economy in which it 
was born is the great unsolved problem of the age. No 
people will turn their backs on the comforts of the machine 
age because of any romantic thoughts about democracy or 
popular government. As Mr. Mencken has said, men love 
liberty but they love their ham and cabbage more, and if 
the latter are not forthcoming they will surrender freedom 
for the seductive pretensions of tyranny. 

It is to government that our people are turning to 
resolve the dilemma. Were Jefferson alive today he would 
have grieved at the willingness of a free people to unload 
their troubles in the lap of Mother Government, and the 
extent to which his warnings regarding concentration of 
political power have been ignored. By the vast majority 
government is no longer viewed as a necessary evil. Rather 
has it become a way of salvation to which the world, in 
mingled hope and fear is ready to commit its destiny. Let 
us not forget, however, that its primary job is not to pro- 
vide wealth for all, or even economic security. Its job is 
to preserve and create possibilities for the play of instincts 
and aspirations which are basic to the nature of man but 
which the modern world may thoughtlessly stifle; and this 
to its own ruin, for when stifled they burst out in abortive 
forms of mass tyranny. The task of popular government 
is to demonstrate that man’s instinctive desires for the ex- 
pression of personality can be preserved in a liberal society, 
and that he need not turn to fascism or racial paganism to 
find something to fight for and believe in. 

At no time in human history has such responsibility been 
placed upon government. Success or failure will turn in 
no small measure upon how well we can administer our 
government. Here will be found the ultimate pragmatic 
test which all human agencies must face in this day of large 
scale production of goods and services. 

From the standpoint of political science, the conspicu- 
ous feature of government’s widening field has been the 
tremendous growth of the administrative arm. Today the 
big limiting factor in all public undertakings is skilfull 
administration. For the average person, legislatures are 
of subordinate importance most of the time. His closest 
contacts are with administration. Here his rights are most 
directly involved. 

There are said to be almost 3,000,000 persons in the 
employ of the administrative branches of the national, State 
and local governments. The vast majority are in the ser- 
vice rather than the regulative activities, yet before the 
Supreme Court began its work of decimation there were 
nearly 600 administrative agencies attached to the Federal 
Government alone, promulgating rules with the force of 
law affecting the lives and property of individual citizens. 
The function of these agencies does not stop with legisla- 
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tion but extends to the enforcement of these rules and their 
adjudication in contested cases. 

Except for posts in which technical qualifications are 
obviously indispensable, we adhere even today pretty closely 
to the Jacksonian doctrine, paraphrased by John Stuart Mill, 
that any man not fit to be hanged is fit for any office he can 
get. With us our administrative officers are drawn hap- 
hazardly from the ranks, they are frequently elected for 
short terms on political platforms. Few or no professional 
qualifications are demanded. No official caste has developed 
—except the guild of professional politicians—and public 
officers often continue their private business on the side. We 
have been hostile to expert skill and knowledge which the 
average man does not understand. In short, we have tol- 
erated the spoils system. We have made practical politics a 
vocation, but we have refused to let public administration 
become a vocation based on capacity and free from patron- 
age. ur government is administered by amateurs in public 
administration, although the subject matter is more complex, 
variegated and difficult than most private businesses. As 
Sir Josiah Stamp has intimated, we as a nation have not 
learned that a country cannot legislate beyond the capaci- 
ties of experienced administration to execute. 

No so-called brain trust meets the specifications, because 
it lacks the seasoning and the intimate understanding of 
governmental processes which experience and an administra- 
tive tradition alone can give. Neither does practical business 
experience fill the bill. It is not uncommon to call to public 
office business men who are known to be above ordinary 
politics, and the public usually applauds such calls. But 
public administration presents many unique problems on 
which business experience itself throws little light. While 
the brain trust is popularly identified with college professors 
who are understood to be impractical and academic, (no 
argument is needed to convince the average man on this 
point!) business men, strangers to the offices which they have 
suddenly been called to fill for what they know is to be but 
a brief interlude in their private occupations, have often been 
inept, wasteful and ineffective in public administrative posts. 
Unquestionably the country has greater confidence in 
business men in public office than in the Government’s own 
Civil Service. Need it always be so? The great curse of our 
government service is the absence of career opportunities in 
it. Once established such opportunities would restore the 
prestige-balance between public and private employment 
which other civilized nations enjoy. 

The consequence of all this has been that we have had 
popular government without the efficiency which is needed 
to make it a pragmatic success. Our officials as practical 
politicians keep their ears to the ground and in that sense are 
sensitive to public opinion. A politician-administrator is 
little troubled by temptations to become a bureaucrat. But 
we have stifled efficient public administration in a political 
atmosphere of spoils and rotation in office. By refusal to 
provide attractive non-political life careers in the public ser- 
vice, leading by promotion to posts of importance and dis- 
tinction, we have habitually excluded from the service a fair 
proportion of the best capacity of our nation. How long 
can popular government prevail under such a handicap? 

Is the only alternative a dominating bureaucracy and the 
negation of popular government? I do not think so. But 
one thing is clear. American prejudice against the expert 


in government will not dissolve until the electorate can be 
assured that popular controls can be created to guarantee that 
the experts will not turn bureaucrats. The depression has 
had more elements of a panic than we sometimes realize, and 
it is well to remember that the normal psychology of an 
American demands that his officials be his servants and not 
his masters. 

A common criticism of officialdom is its tendency to 
lose touch with the will of the people, which in turn breeds 
insolence and indifference to the public. It is hard for a 
policeman, for example, to remember that he was made for 
the public and not the public for him. Allied to this 
psychology, is the predisposition of officialdom to gather 
power to itself. As Montesquien recognized, the more 
virtuous the official and the more zealous he is for the 
public welfare, the more tempted he may be to reach for 
power because he thinks he knows what is good for the 
people, whether the people like it or not. For motives which 
seem proper to himself, he will be inclined to encourage too 
great State interference in private affairs, because, not seeing 
the forest for the trees, he overemphasizes the importance of 
what he wants to do. An official, filled with a sense of the 
righteousness of his mission transcending the moderating in- 
fluence of public opinion, is a threat to the liberties of the 
citizen. Monarchs imbued with the divine right of kings 
were victims of the same illusions of grandeur. 

These are characteristics of experts which must be con- 
trolled. Personally I should rather be governed by poli- 
ticians that by unregulated experts. We can not, for ex- 
ample, afford to allow even the best public health officer to 
determine the expenditures and authority of the health de- 
partment. 

Here lurk the limitations of the expert. We can not do 
without him as adviser and administrator, but we can not 
entrust to him decisions on policy which society alone can 
make. Specialized knowledge in one sphere is apt to distort 
vision in another. The interests of the taxpayer can not be 
left to the officials who spend tax money. It is only the 
opinion of the electorate that can decide what the activities 
of the Government shall be. Popular government requires 
that its administrative officials be subject to the final control 
of politics, but this does not mean the spoils system which 
defeats rather than aids the forces of public opinion. 

In the United States we have expanded the scope of 
governmental activities beyond our ability to resolve the 
administrative difisculties as we have moved along. We have 
made countless errors from which a professional Civil Service 
could have saved us. Too often our acknowledged experts 
have been expert in everything but public administration. 
Government in this age is no theatre for amateur actors. 
We have need of the experience, the balanced judgment, the 
realistic view to artless cure-alls which long familiarity with 
public administration alone can give. 

Government by experts and government by bureaucrats 
need not be the same. The latter implies government by 
human caprice and we know that despotism at its best can not 
long remain benevolent. If Americans are as politically 
talented as I believe them to be, they will soon demand that 
their taxes be no longer squandered by political and un- 
trained administrators but will insist that training, capacity 
and experience be counted for righteousness in a public ser- 
vant. 
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There is no compelling reason why the American people 
should not have at their command a Civil Service which will 
combine the politician’s responsibility to the public, the ex- 
ecutive’s knowledge of administration, and the student’s 
grasp of underlying theory. But to attain this desirable bal- 
ance, a second Civil Service reform movement, 1936 model, 
is required. On the negative side, this movement will arouse 
the people anew to the immorality and iniquities of the spoils 
system. On the positive side it will, by appropriate changes 
in the administrative structure of the Civil Service and by a 
closer integration with college and university education, pro- 
vide attractive life careers within the Service. When it 
comes, the colleges and universities will not be found want- 
ing as a source of supply of public servants who can meet the 


specifications here laid down. 

In conclusion, I hope that I have made it clear that 
when I speak about experts in government I use the term in 
no narrow sense. A bureaucrat will not fill the bill. Our 
political intelligence must be developed to an understanding 
of what we want our expert to be, and political devices must 
be introduced to keep him what we want him to be. But of 
equal importance, without which all else will fail, is the 
necessity of attracting to the public service a fair proportion 
of the well-trained, capable youth of the land. 

By taking thought, America can enjoy a government 
adequate to her needs, devoid of both the evils of bureau- 
cracy and the follies of the spoils system. There is a job of 
pioneering to be done. 


Increasing Employment 


THE ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 
By DANIEL C. ROPER, Secretary of Commerce 
Before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1936 


United States Chamber of Commerce at your twenty- 

fourth annual meeting. In the three years which have 
passed since I last addressed you, the people of the United 
States have passed through one of the most challenging pe- 
riods in our economic and social history. 

When I met with you on May 5, 1933, the country 
was beginning the long and gradual climb from the depths 
of the depression which had begun with the financial col- 
lapse in 1929. 

The status of conditions at that time was well and 
forcefully expressed by Mr. Henry I. Harriman, then presi- 
dent of your organization, in his testimony before a Con- 
gressional committee in May, 1933. He said: 

“We have seen the national income fall from $84,- 
000,000,000 in 1929 to approximately $40,000,000,000 last 
year (1932), and if the decline were to continue uninter- 
rupted at the same rate during the present year (1933), the 
national income would not be over $30,000,000,000. That 
is a most appalling situation and it indicates that remedies 
which in normal conditions we would look at with great 
hesitation we can well consider in times like these. 

“I believe that the exigency which faces the country 
is far greater than the emergency of the war and that the 
damage resulting from four years of depression to our peo- 
ple is much geater than the damage that came in the years 
that we were in the World War.” 

For more than three years the people had been waiting 
for the depression forces to run their course. Yet the situa- 
tion grew cumulatively worse. More and more people were 
being forced out of work; bank suspensions had been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate; farm and home mortgage fore- 
closures were rising; business activity continued to decline; 
profits were replaced by deficits, and the hope and confi- 
dence of the people were undermined. As long as these con- 
ditions continued there could have been no solid basis for 


I: is a pleasure for me to meet with the members of the 


recovery. 





By March, 1933, so many employes had been eliminated 
from the payrolls of private industry that private charities, 
municipalities and States were confronted with a relief bur- 
den which in many instances they were absolutely unable to 
meet. A recently published survey by a nationally known 
non-government organization shows that the percentage of 
tax delinquencies in 190 cities of over 50,000 population 
was two and one-half times greater in 1933 than in 1930. 

From these concrete figures it is easy to understand why 
the larger cities where the unemployment problem was most 
acute were forced to turn to the National Government for 
aid. Tax delinquencies in the smaller cities were often far 
more drastic than in the larger cities. Also, in many States 
there were legal restrictions to prevent increased bond issues 
for necessary unemployment expenditures. 

As the depression deepened, private business could not 
draw further on reserves to maintain employment in the 
face of decreasing markets and purchasing power. It was 
necessary for the Federal Government to assume the re- 
sponsibility of halting the economic and social erosion 
processes and of building a foundation upon which gradual 
and sound recovery could be based. 

The nation in March, 1933, had two alternatives. The 
deflation forces could have been permitted to run their full 
course until costs and prices had been brought into balance 
at some low level or sound, constructive action could be taken 
to halt the downward spiral and restore the proper balance 
during the progress of recovery. To have allowed the proc- 
ess of complete liquidation to run its course, after which 
the country once more might have begun an upward trend 
toward another high peak of prosperity, would have meant 
an unbearable burden of want and suffering. 

We were dealing with the human factor as well as the 
economic. There were millions of unemployed and an in- 
creasing social unrest. Our country could not have with- 
stood the shock of any further liquidation or deflation at that 
time. The destruction of the people’s confidence in their 
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economic system and in their Government was in itself a far 
more serious challenge than financial deflation. 

Today, in retrospect we may easily say what should 
have been done that was not done; what should have been 
done differently, and what should not have been done— 
but we cannot deny the fact that the action taken was 
necessary to halt the depression and to provide a basis and 
impetus for sustained economic progress. Furthermore, your 
Government has taken corrective steps to eliminate or mini- 
mize those elements in our system which tend to aggravate 
and deepen such cycles of depression. 

‘Today, in place of the thousands of business failures, 
the millions of dollars of financial losses in form of profits, 
and the vast amount of local and State tax delinquencies in 
1932 and 1933, business profits have returned in substantial 
volume, tax collections have improved, production and dis- 
tribution of goods have increased with a consequent em- 
ployment gain. 

The credit of the Government was used to bolster pri- 
vate, local and State financial structures. Through loans to 
business and industry, benefit payments to farmers, and the 
placing of millions of dollars in circulation through relief 
payments, production activities were continued, buying power 
was expanded and business profits were made possible for 
private enterprise. 

The striking economic improvements that have taken 
place since I last addressed you in the Spring of 1933 are 
reflected in the following figures: Industrial production has 
increased 42 per cent; factory employment has gained 41 per 
cent; factory payrolls have risen 95 per cent; cash income 
from farm marketings, exclusive of benefit payments, has 
increased 45 per cent; department store sales have risen 38 
per cent; freight carloadings have increased 25 per cent; 
stock prices (421 companies) have risen 129 per cent; the 
total value of foreign trade has increased 104 per cent; con- 
struction contracts awarded have advanced 236 per cent. 

One of the most indicative measurements of the im- 
proved economic conditions of the nation is the increase in 
the national income. It is estimated that the national income 
produced, increased by approximately $15,000,000,000, or 
more than one-third, from 1932 to 1935. In 1932 business 
enterprises of the nation paid out $9,000,000,000 more than 
they produced. Obviously, this condition represented a bar- 
rier to expansion. in an economy where the profit motive is 
such an important basic factor. 

Today for the first time in six years, business enterprise 
as a whole is maintaining current operations and paying 
dividends without drawing upon capital or other resources 
to make up for deficits. The rising trend of our national 
income, therefore, not only reflects the marked improvements 
which have taken place, but also reveals that there is a 
sounder basis for further economic gains. 

During this period there has been a real gain in re- 
employment. It has been estimated that the average number 
employed during the first three months of 1936 was four and 
one-half millions more than the average for the first quarter 
of 1933. 

Notwithstanding this improvement, unemployment and 
relief constitute the major economic and social problem con- 
fronting business and government. 

It is fitting, therefore, that you have chosen for discus- 
sion at this meeting the question of how business can increase 


employment and production. A fundamental consideration 
of this discussion must be how private enterprise can put 
more people to work. 

There can be no escape from this, for if it is not the 
responsibility of private enterprise to employ the millions of 
people now out of work, then it becomes the responsibility of 
private charity, and of local, State and the National Govern- 
ment to care for them until gainful work is secured. Many 
industries are to be complimented upon the gains which have 
been registered, and the advantage which has been taken of 
the improved economic and social conditions to carry forward 
constructive programs. 

Today in some industries there are more people em- 
ployed than before the depression and further gains are con- 
stantly being made. But our efforts must be increased upon 
all fronts through cooperative study and action. Even 
though one industry may show highly encouraging gains, 
the sound position of that industry is not assured until 
national unemployment has been greatly reduced. 

There is no greater assurance for successful and profit- 
able operations in the future, and, thus, for decreased govern- 
mental expenditures, than the employment of labor. There- 
fore, it is the responsibility of all business and industrial 
enterprise, and not of one particular segment, or of the Gov- 
ernment, to increase its efforts for greater employment. If 
a substantial measure of increased re-employment does not 
take place, the taxation for relief purposes will come largely 
from business earnings. Thus, facing the problem frankly, 
there must be re-employment or a longer period of increased 
taxation. 

We cannot develop a long-term approach to the entire 
problem of unemployment properly and realistically in the 
light of present-day conditions and trends without more spe- 
cific and dependable knowledge about the nature, scope and 
intricacies of unemployment. 

But I believe that a mere “head count” of the ‘totals 
represents only a small part of the problem. We must know 
more about the specific causes behind the situation; in what 
segments of our economic activity the major part of the un- 
employment problem falls; what percentage of the total are 
unemployable because of disability, physical, mental or moral; 
what is the distribution of those who are properly employ- 
able but now unemployed among the different occupations; 
the nature and scope of the problem created by new employ- 
ables who have never been gainfully employed; in what 
fields are there prospective skilled and unskilled labor short- 
ages; and what the ultimate relationship between all seg- 
ments of our economic life properly should be when the 
satisfactory solution is found. 

The Department of Commerce is now securing a great 
deal of valuable data concerning employment as well as some 
aspects of unemployment through the Census of Business and 
Census of Manufactures, which are now being taken con- 
currently. As soon as these censuses are completed we shall 
then know how much and what type of supplementary and 
additional data are required to give an adequate and intelli- 
gible picture of employment and unemployment. 

As soon as this information is available, steps should 
be taken immediately to secure this additional needed data 
and to that end I propose at that time an occupational and 
unemployment census. * 

I believe that it is the responsibility of business to take 
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stock of its employment assets as well as its unemployment 
liabilities. Constructive and aggressive re-employment must 
not and should not have to await the taking of a full, techni- 
cal census. Business should survey its own needs and its own 
conditions from the viewpoint of employing as many persons 
as current improvements and future programs demand. In 
this manner a concrete picture of employment potentialities 
will be secured, immediate employment for those not now on 
payrolls will be found and a proper and necessary basis for 
future employment and production adjustments will be pro- 
vided. 

During the past twenty-five years we have increased our 
production efficiency to such an extent that the number of 
workers employed in the physical production of goods in- 
creased enly approximately 6 per cent while the number en- 
gaged in producing services increased approximately 66 per 
cent. 

As we have become more efficient in our production fa- 
cilities, more of our energies have been utilized in satisfying 
other needs. 

One of the fundamental reasons for the great progress 
which we have made in raising our standards of living has 
been our ability to develop more efficient methods of pro- 
duction. This has been made possible through technological 
development based upon years of research and study. 

Our problem today is not to restrain nor destroy the 
ability to increase productive efficiency or to produce upon 
a large-scale basis, but rather it is a question of how we can 
properly utilize these national attributes for providing fur- 
ther opportunties for gainful employment and lower costs 
to the consumer, without recourse to wage reductions or 
lengthened hours of employment. 

I believe that business should give further study to this 
question of technological development to determine what the 
labor displacement is, and how the workers can be more 
quickly transferred to other productive channels. 

It is a responsibility of business to speed up this trans- 
ition period so that men thrown out of work by technological 
innovations may more rapidly than at present be transferred 
into new fields. 

To this end, I suggest that each major industry, through 
proper mechanism and as a part of the survey I have sug- 
gested, set up what may for descriptive purposes be called 
“technological unemployment committees.” Such commit- 
tees would study and review repoixts from all members of the 
industry setting forth on a confidential basis, if necessary, 
the probable replacement of employes through new machinery 
installations. With such information available considerably 
in advance of resultant employe reductions, early efforts could 
be made to translate these employes into other work. 

We know that during the past five or six years indus- 
try has withdrawn from production much of its old equip- 
ment, with the result that further increased production on 
an efficient basis will require new capital replacements. To- 
day inventories are low, outworn and outmoded machinery 
needs to be replaced, buildings as well as equipment need 
repairing, and new construction can well be undertaken. 
Thus there has accumulated a need for new agricultural and 
industrial machinery, for railroad and electrical equipment 
and for new construction in excess of normal replacement 
requirements. 

Upon the basis of the concrete and realistic recovery 


which has taken place there is a sound foundation for in- 
creasing capital expenditures and replacing obsolete equip- 
ment. If production efficiency is to be maintained and in- 
creased, these deferred demands must be fulfilled. A fur- 
ther permeation of recovery into the durable goods field is es- 
sential for a more complete consolidation of economic gains 
and consequent large-scale employment. 

I believe that one of the outstanding opportunities which 
private enterprise, with Government cooperation, can meet 
today is that of a well-founded and wisely guided home- 
building program, based not only upon the immediate de- 
mands but also upon a long-term need. A program of this 
nature will not only furnish significant impetus for further 
recovery through increased economic activity but will estab- 
lish a basis upon which enlarged economic and social security 
and independence will be brought to millions of our people. 

The type of program which must be initiated is re- 
flected in the market which must be provided for the millions 
of people in the lower income groups. This illustrates the 
vast potential economic and social possibilities existing in this 
field in the United States of which immediate advantage can 
be taken. We need to utilize our vast resources, our research 
facilities and our productive equipment to enter the field of 
mass production of homes in order that this lower income 
group may be properly and adequately housed. 

As this program is initiated, especial emphasis should 
be placed on utilizing local facilities for local building pro- 
grams. For example, local financing, at proper interest rates, 
should be used whenever possible. Furthermore, it is the re- 
sponsibility of business to see that this program is soundly 
developed and wisely guided, so that there is not a sudden 
speculative boom period, followed by an early return to de- 
pressed and deflated building and real estate conditions. 

Another aspect of our national economy which should 
receive more careful attention by business with reference to 
re-employment is that of foreign trade. We know that mil- 
lions of our people are either directly or indirectly dependent 
upon foreign trade for their livelihood. 

It is significant to note that from 1929 to 1933, the 
period of decline in domestic business activity, foreign trade 
of the United States decreased from $9,500,000,000 in 1929, 
to less than $3,000,000,000 in 1933. Since 1933, when sus- 
tained economic recovery began, foreign commerce as a cor- 
relative and contributing factor has been increasing. In 
1935, our total foreign trade, on a value basis, totaled more 
than $4,000,000,000. To sustain a well-balanced recovery, 
an increased volume of trade with other countries is essential. 

Through its reciprocal trade agreement program, the 
present administration has taken direct and constructive ac- 
tion to readjust the destructive foreign trade barriers which 
contributed to the decline of domestic business activity. 
With the trade channels with other nations now being 
opened upon a reciprocal basis, business and industry have 
new opportunities for markets in foreign countries. It is 
the responsibility of business and industry to take advantage 
of these opportunities for increased production and increased 
employment. 

I believe that business in cooperation with communities, 
States and the National Government, should give careful 
study to the development of a broad useful public works 
program which would serve as a reservoir for employment 
in periods of depression. If such a well-developed program 
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had been available at the beginning of the last depression 
period, a channel would have existed into which those work- 
ers who were thrown out of employment could have been 
placed without delay. 

Much constructive work could be accomplished in con- 
serving and rebuilding our natural resources in developing 
parks, waterfronts and making other public improvements 
which add materially to our national wealth and progress. 

The success of such a program would depend primarily 
upon planning ahead of time so that when conditions de- 
manded it the program would be put into immediate opera- 
tion by localities and States whenever any large measure of 
unemployment threatens business stability. Even under the 
hurriedly constructed program of the past three years we 
have found that public works do provide a reservoir of em- 
ployment and serve to stimulate private enterprise toward 
sound recovery. 

I believe that any such public works program to suc- 
ceed must have the cooperation of business and industry. 
Therefore business should, through its properly constituted 
organizations, begin immediate research studies concerning 
long-term and long-range public works. 

One of the dominant elements of success in American 
business and industry has been the trend toward higher 
wages and lower costs. It is obvious that hours and wages 
should differ according to industries. Business has never 
analyzed fully what the economically proper and sound work- 
ing hours and wages should be. We know that in certain 
industries, for example, costs of production have decreased, 
while wages paid have increased and hours of labor declined. 

But business has not approached this question from a 
standpoint of national economic conditions to determine the 
exact relationship between production, wages and_ hours. 
Each industry should give careful study to the question of 
how improvements in productive operations will result in 
lower prices, increased consumption, and hence additional 
employment. It is the responsibility of business to formulate 
definite and concrete programs that will assure the most 
effective results in the maintenance of proper wages and 
hours. 

Prompt and vigorous action in this connection will 
serve to decrease bureaucracy in the National Government 
that comes from carrying responsibilities which should be 
reassumed now by business, other private organizations, States 
and localities. The best way to take bureaucracy out of 
government is to place more responsibility on non-governmen- 
tal agencies. 

While it is true that during the emergency period the 
Federal Government assumed many of the responsibilities of 
individuals, industries and municipal and State governments, 
it does not mean that these responsibilities properly belong 
to the Federal Government. The release of these obliga- 
tions. during the depression has led to an attitude on the 
part of these units that they can or should no longer have 
to bear these proper responsibilities. This attitude of “de- 
featism” must be replaced with the attitude that it is the 
duty of individuals, industries and local and State Govern- 
ments to resume these obligations as rapidly as possible. If 
this approach is accepted in spirit and translated into action, 
Government expenditures will decline and bureaucracy will 
decrease. 

Recently a business man was heard to say: “I’m too 





busy, working every day of the week, including Sunday, 
keeping my own fences in order to give any time to these 
national problems.” Another business man spoke up and 
said: “If all of us business men feel and act that way, we 
soon may not have any fences to keep in order.” ‘That illus- 
trates an attutude that I find too prevalent among business 
men. They have come to the conviction that as long as they 
take care of their own affairs, then by some mysterious 
process their interrelationships will be taken care of auto- 
matically. 


Yes, we need straight thinking, as a distinguished mem- 
ber of this organization has said, but we must think compre- 
hensively and sympathetically in order to think straight. 
Today, with large amounts of fixed capital in use, with cen- 
tralized organizations controlling a large portion of business 
enterprise, and with a complicated interdependence through- 
out industry, more coordinated planning by business is essen- 
tial. 

There has never been a greater need for a mutual under- 
standing between Government and business than there is to- 
day. The attainment of this objective should be a distinctly 
crystallized endeavor on the part of both. Early in 1933 
I felt the need of a constructive approach of this nature 
and recommended the formation of the Business Advisory 
Council for the Department of Commerce. 

In the formation and in the functioning of this council 
the method is just as important as the results. In the inter- 
relationships between Government and business, attitudes are 
just as important as actions. If such a council had been 
formed fifteen years ago and had functioned continuously 
up to the present time, I am certain that many of the mis- 
interpretations that have grown out of the depression and 
emergency period would never have existed. 


The council, through its many reports and studies and 
its continuity of contacts with the Department of Commerce 
and other Government agencies, has had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to register the business viewpoint while becoming 
familiar with the problems and processes of the Federal 
Government. I urge that business take advantage of every 
opportunity to bring about a further extension of this thor- 
oughly democratic principle. 

A letter received recently from a leading manufacturer 
contained this significant statement: 


“Differences of opinion may easily exist as to the best 
ways to reach our goals, but as to essential goals themselves, 
few will disagree. These serious questions of our time must 
be faced with the utmost possible mutual understanding and 
good-will—without political motives, for the problems trans- 
cend all political interest or lines—without rancor, for the 
ills to be healed are of no individual’s making—and without 
bias, for none of us is great or wise enough to have a ready 
answer to these problems that still challenge the utmost spirit- 
ual energy of our nation.” 


I believe that this statement expresses the proper atti- 
tude. When business and Government fail to create and 
maintain those educational attitudes and endeavors which 
clarify national problems and establish a mutual working 
basis for the solution of such problems, the confidence of the 
general public is weakened and the vital factor of a favorable 
public opinion is lost. Let us in all cases have constructive 
and definitive criticism, but let us insist that this criticism 
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be practicable and realistic in the light of changed conditions 
and the enlarged responsibilities of business. 

Certainly it should be clear to every one that it is not 
the desire or purpose of your Government to destroy those 
fundamental concepts and principles of American business 
and industry which have made possible our national wealth 
and progress. ‘These basic principles and objectives have 
proved sound and constructive down through the years of 
our national growth and progress. They must and will re- 
main as the ideals by which American business and industry 
should be guided. 

But, business must inspire public confidence and justify 
its belief in these deals by its actions. The fulfillment of 
the responsibilities involved in these fundamental objectives 
rests with business itself. They can only be fulfilled by the 
concerted action of business with the support and cooperation 
of the Government. This assistance and cooperation is prom- 
ised by your Government. As an educational responsibility, 
business must translate its ideals into action as a concrete 
proof that it is vitally concerned with the welfare and security 
of the people of the nation. 

I have endeavored to emphasize the fact that since busi- 
ness enterprise must pay the bills, it should submit the plans 
to cope with the unemployment situation. With this in 
view I have indicated some of the fields for study as I see 
them. 

Let us now summarize these: 

1. Business should survey its own needs and its own 
conditions from the viewpoint of employing as many persons 
as current improvements and future programs demand. 

2. As improvements in productive efficiency are secured, 
business should pass on to the consumer the benefits of the 
lower costs of production which result. 

3. Business should form and launch industrial commit- 
tees in study in a comprehensive way technological unemploy- 
ment and methods for speeding up the transfer into our 
fields of earning capacity of workers replaced by machines. 


4. Business should stimulate the durable-goods indus- 
tries by early action that will provide for capital goods and 
machinery replacements due to obsolescence, depreciation and 
other causes. 

5. Business should develop effective and wisely engi- 
neered home-building programs, privately financed and man- 
aged and adapted to local needs, to foster. better American 
home standards. 


6. Business should launch more aggressive endeavors 
to expand our foreign trade all along the line, and especially 
in cooperation with the administration’s reciprocal trade 
agreement program. 

7. Business should have a research program, conducted 
by industry and business, for the purpose of informing busi- 
ness on a long-term useful public works plan looking to the 
coordination of proper national, State, local and private 
endeavors. 


8. Business should make intensive research study of the 
relationships that should be maintained with respect to pro- 
duction, wages and hours of labor and the necessary methods 
and mechanics to be utilized in maintaining this balanced 
relationship. 

9. Business must recognize and apply its best endeavors 
to a fundamental educational program involving methods 
and efforts to get the States and subdivisions to reassume 
their social responsibilities as soon as possible, to study econo- 
mies in Government and the prompting of self-respect and 
mutual responsibility in the individuals and in the groups 
and organizations of our citizens. 

10. Business should utilize every possible channel of 
approach that will result in the most effective cooperation 
between business and Government. 

It is my firm conviction that as business fulfills these 
responsibilities employment will increase, relief demands de- 
crease, national income will further expand and safe and 
secure recovery will be attained. 


Increasing Employment 


THE ATTITUDE OF INDUSTRY 
Ry LEWIS H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corporation 
Before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1936 


OU who are here in this hall, are the representative of 
business; business big and small—in all sections of 
the country and in all branches of industry and 

trade. These business enterprises produce a very substantial 
part of the total national income. They employ directly and 
indirectly over half of those gainfully occupied in the country. 
These employees are a part of business. Their future is tied 
up with the welfare of business. Their ability to buy for 
their families is dependent upon whether business is good or 
bad, and whether conditions encourage or retard the activity 
and prosperity of business enterprises. 

It was only after the third request by your President 
that I finally agreed to speak here on the problem of increas- 
ing employment by private enterprise. That is the very heart 
of recovery and prosperity. It is the problem around which 





should center all the efforts of our government—local, State 
and national. It is the problem of chief concern to every 
person who is unemployed. It is the problem that is foremost 
in the minds of millions of young people who have come of 
working age in the past five years. It is the problem that is 
in the heart of every mother whose boy is growing up and 
will soon be going out into the world to make his own way. 
It is foremost in the mind of every woman who faces with 
fear the future because her men-folks may be unemployed. 
It is a problem that is worthy of the entire time of this great 
convention—yes, and of Congress, and the President and the 
entire nation—if, by so devoting our time, we can solve the 
problem. 

How, then, can I condense into a few minutes a sum- 
mary of the viewpoint of business men who have faced this 
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problem for over five long years? How can so much be said 
in so short a time, in such a way that it will be understood 
not only by you who know intimately the problem, but by 
the millions who do not? 

I am reluctant to speak on this subject at this time be- 
cause I know that no matter how sincerely the analysis may 
be made, it is apt to be interpreted in this year as having 
political significance. And yet this problem is not, and 
should not be made, primarily a political one. It is an in- 
dividual human problem first, and then it is an economic 
question. But, because Government of necessity is attempt- 
ing to contribute to the solution of the problem, we have— 
added to the difficulty of the problem itself—the new com- 
plications of partisan political controversy. 

But business must not be misled by these. Business must 
examine this problem in the light of experience. It must 
view it as a problem, not of political expediency, but of 
practical economics; and business must start from a factual 
hasis in its progress toward a solution. 

Perhaps, then, we had best ask what we mean by “pri- 
vate enterprise.” And, then, what we mean by “employ- 
ment.’ and “reemployment.” 

I take it that “private enterprise” is a synonym for busi- 
ness, and that it has been used to differentiate employment 
in business conducted by private individuals, from employ- 
ment by governmental agencies supported by taxpayers’ 
money. 

According to Webster’s Dictionary, “business” is de- 
fined as “any particular occupation or employment engaged 
in for livelihood or gain.’”’ That seems to take in quite a 
lot of territory. I was rather surprised myself to find out 
what “business” meant. I had been under the recently gained 
impression that “business” consisted only of the large organi- 
zations. Now surprisingly, I find that “business” includes 
everyone who works for a living or for a profit. 

This discovery led me to look up the census figures for 
1930. Here I found that these United States of America 
had, in that year, 123,000,000 people. Of these, 49,000,000 
or 40 per cent were engaged in gainful occupations, in other 
words, engaged in business. 

Searching further, I found that these 49,000,000 people 
created all the wealth of our country and out of that wealth 
supported the remaining 74,000,000, including women and 
children, the aged and infirm. Out of the wealth thus cre- 
ated, came the taxes for the support of government. What- 
ever there was to divide among all of us was created by those 
who worked. If they had all stopped working, within six 
months there would not have been anything to divide. Every 
man, woman and child in the country depends for existence 
upon agriculture and “business,” just as certainly as the 
pioneers who landed from the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock 
relied upon the work, the initiative and the enterprise of their 
able-bodied men to dig from the soil, to carve from the forests 
and take from the streams a livelihood for their women, 
their children and their dependents. 


In just what kinds of business were these 49,000,000 
people engaged? Let’s look at the record. There were: 


MILLIONS 
In agriculture and mining, forestry and fishing; 
that is, in the production of raw materials. 12 
In manufacturing; that is, in the conversion of 
raw materials into useful products (including 


I ie a a ad a 
In trade, communication and transportation; that 
is, in the distribution of goods... 


In clerical, domestic, professional and public service 13 


Certainly, the first three of these groups, totaling 36 millions, 
or three out of every four gainful workers, must be con- 
sidered as being “in” business and we cannot go far wrong, 
if we say that the service group are dependent “on business” 
for their livelihood. 

But let me make very clear right here that when we 
speak of 36 millions having been employed in “business”— 
this must not be confused with the term “industry.” “In- 
dustry” generally means manufacturing. And industry in 
1930 provided employment for only 14,000,000 of 49,000,- 
000 or a little over one-fourth. And of this 14,000,000, 
about 3,500,000 were engaged directly in the construction 
industry and the building of streets and highways, leaving 
10,500,000 in the remainder, or what is generally termed 
the manufacturing industry. 

And now for a monent, let us look at what we mean by 
“employment” and “unemployment.” I have said that in 
1930 there were approximately 49,000,000 of our people 
“gainfully occupied.” Of this number, according to Gov- 
ernment estimates, about 47,000,000 were actually employed 
in early 1930. The number of people normally gainfully 
employed in the period from 1920 to 1929 increased just as 
rapidly as the growth of the population, and during even the 
best times there were perhaps a million unemployed—and 
perhaps another million who had only part-time employment. 

Between that time and the bottom of the depression, 
although there are no accurate figures available, we know as 
a practical fact that there were many millions who were un- 
employed. Many estimates have been made, but none of 
them is more than an estimate insofar as accuracy is con- 
cerned. In 1933 unemployment was estimated at over 
13,000,000. During the early days of the NRA, General 
Johnson promised to get 6,000,000 reemployed by the end 
of the year and claimed an actual accomplishment of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 reemployed. 

Certainly, in those early days of 1933, over 95% of the 
business men were cooperating with the Government in what 
they believed was a vigorous war on depression, whose sole 
objective was to get the unemployed back at work in private 
enterprise and thus bring about recovery. 

Nothing like this spirit of cooperation had been seen in 
this country since the days of 1917 when Woodrow Wilson 
mobilized the entire resources of the country upon our entry 
into the World War. And those business men who wore 
out shoe leather in the corridors in Washington, in the 
Spring and early Summer of 1933, agree almost unanimously 
that no Government ever had a greater opportunity to lead 
its people out of the wilderness than was presented to the 
Administration in Washington at that time. 

The Administration put itself in the position of an over- 
seer—if not as an overlord—of business, and business per- 
mitted it. In the emergency, and out of consideration of the 
millions out of a job, business men throughout the nation 
gave Government its great chance and upon Government’s 
own terms. Whether_or not it was good business, it was a 
great act of cooperation. 

Government said, in effect : “Give me the power to plan 
for you and I can solve the problem.” 
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Many business men doubted this. The essential weak- 
ness of a scheme of central planning in a democracy of 
123,000,000 had been well described by Wallace Brett Don- 
ham: “The task of maintaining essential security in our 
social organism by this mode of attack is hopeless politically, 
because no one short of a tyrant can even theoretically act 
fast enough to handle the problems tumbling over each other 
for attention. And the task is hopeless intellectually, because 
no one short of the Diety Himself could secure the facts 
necessary to understanding and draw the essential conclu- 
sion in time to act.” 

Yet business “went along” with the Government and 
gave it its chance. 

Today we still have before us the spectre of 10,000,000 
unemployed. These figures are, of course, only estimates 
because no one really knows how many unemployed there 
are nor what they formerly did. We have had thousands 
of former white-collar workers making surveys on almost 
every other subject, but we still do not have the facts with 
which intelligently to analyze and deal with this great 
national problem. And we should have the facts! 

We do know that business has gradually improved; that 
there are more people at work in business today than there 
were a year ago or two years ago. But we also know, that 
the progress has been all too slow, and that we still have with 
us a serious unemployment problem. 

Every so often during this period, when the Govern- 
ment has become discouraged with its inability to make satis- 
factory progress in the solution of this difficult problem, we 
have listened to Government officials demanding of industry 
that industry undertake arbitrarily to reemploy the unem- 
ployed. This ingenious request is based upon two premises 
—both of which are false. The first assumes that industry 
employs workmen when there is no work to be done. The 
second that industry has a source of income out of which to 
pay wages, other than the sale of goods to customers. Recent 
demands of this character are not the first that have been 
advanced. Over two years ago, General Johnson—then head 
of the NRA—appointed two committees, one of which was 
the Durable Goods Industries Committee, whose task was 
“to work with the Administration, not merely with the NRA, 
and to report to the President shortly on how we can create 
jobs in some other way than any yet suggested.” 

Specifically, the question was asked: “How are we going 
to make jobs by production and consumption, which is the 
only way to make them in the last analysis? How are we 
going to activate the capital goods industries? What more 
can we do than we have done?” 

I happen to have had the honor, and also the thankless 
task, of serving as a member of the Durable Goods Indus- 
tries Committee. That committee on May 14, 1934, made 
a report to the President of the United States on the subject 
of National Recovery and Employment. 

The study that this committee made as a result of weeks 
of intensive work indicated clearly that the one main ob- 
jective was recovery. What the American people wanteil 
was to speed up the machinery of business to provide in pri- 
vate enterprise, jobs for the unemployed. Everyone agreed 
that relief had to be given so that no one should starve, but 
all were firmly convinced that relief was not and never could 
bring recovery. The committee stated at the time that the 
“pump priming theory,” insofar as it involved merely the 


distribution of government money, could never bring about 
recovery. 

The committee pointed out that on the basis of estimates 
for March 1934, there were over 9,000,000 unemployed. 
Of this number, over 5,000,000 were in the group producing 
goods. Of this latter group of unemployed, only 581,000 
had been employed in the consumption goods industries. The 
remaining four and three-quarter million had been employed 
in the durable goods industries—nearly half of them, or over 
2,000,000 in the construction industry. 

Permit me to summarize briefly what the committee 
recommended, in all sincerity, to the President nearly two 
years ago. I quote from the report: 

“The key to the unemployment problem is to be found 
in the stimulation of the construction and other durable goods 
industries, which will create, in turn, opportunities for em- 
ployment in the service and consumption goods industries. 

“These industries cannot hope for substantial increase in 
their sales volume until there is such a further restoration of 
confidence in the economic future as will encourage the use 
by private investors of the available supply of capital and 
credit. 

“Recovery will come when fundamental conditions pro- 
mote, rather than retard, the purchase of durable goods. 

“Some of the fundamental conditions needed for re- 
covery are: 

(a) A free flow of private capital into private busi- 

ness; — 

(b) A sound real estate mortgage market; 

(c) Industrial relations on a basis which will assure 

cooperation instead of strife; 

(d) <A balanced price parity between agricultural com- 

modities and manufactured goods; 

(e) And most important of all—The further re-es- 

tablishment of confidence. 


“Essential to the establishment of confidence are the 

following: 

(a) Assurance to private enterprise that the profit in- 
centive will continue to receive public approval 
as an energizing motive for economic recovery. 

(b) Public recognition that the only legitimate pur- 
pose of taxation is to provide the necessary 
revenue for Government, and not to effect a 
punitive redistribution of wealth, which par- 
alyzes business initiative for any other pur- 

pose. 

(c) Removal through a permanent balancing of the 
budget of the threat of uncontrolled inflation. 

(d) Removal of any remaining threat of a sudden and 
arbitrary change in our monetary policies. 

(e) Assurance that companies which have adjusted 
their business policies and methods to the tem- 
porary emergency of the Government will be 
free from the uncertainties of unreasonable or 
arbitrary administration. 

(f) Clarification of the Government’s policies towards 
measures and trends which are inconsistent 
with our economic system. 


“A survey of the possibilities for immediate employment 
shows that an immense need exists in a great diversity of 
fields for the products of the durable goods industries. Chief 
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among these are the construction industry, including modern- 
izing and new housing. In addition, a vast depreciation has 
occurred in the permanent equipment of the country. All 
of these potential demands are waiting upon the establish- 
ment of the needed favorable factors and upon the clearing 
up of the remaining unfavorable factors.” 

It is my belief that that statement of fundamentals was 
accepted by “business” two years ago as a sound program for 
recovery. I believe that it still represents the viewpoint of 
“business.”” Had it been put into effect then, a substantially 
larger portion of the unemployed would be back at work in 
private enterprise today. 

But government was still experimenting with different 
phases of its “planned economy,” reducing production—sub- 
sidizing non-production and even destruction. These methods 
did succeed in bringing about scarcities—sometimes in greater 
degree than had been planned. 

Walter Lippmann, who is widely recognized as one of 
the clearest thinkers of our day, made the observation: “We 
are entitled to conclude, I think, that a planned economy is 
an economy of scarcity and works effectively only in a sellers’ 
market.” 

Of course, an economy of scarcity, if at all successful, 
bring about a sellers’ market; and this may be even an aid, 
temporarily, to some lines of business. It also suggests an 
explanation of the anomoly that while business had improved 
in some degree, employment has not improved to the same 
relative extent. If the first aim of the planned economy was 
to solve the problem of unemployment, it certainly has failed. 
So we hear again, and more loudly, the appeal to the private 
employers to take up the load. 

This business can do; but not until it is cleared of the 
confusion about us today. 

The inescapable fact remains, that today, after two years 
during which the Government has primed the pumps with 
billions of public money, we still have substantially the same 
number of unemployed and, in addition more millions on 
relief than we had then. 

We still do not have a free flow of private capital into 
private business. Although business agrees in principle to the 
regulation of security exchanges, why have not certain simpie 
amendments to the Act been made as business men have re- 
peatedly requested, if there is even a chance that these amend- 
ments will make it possible for private capital to become 
available for construction and purchase of equipment that 
will give employment to a very substantial portion of the 
unemployed ? ° 

One of the largest groups of the unemployed has come 
from the construction industry. One of the keys to the solu- 
tion to part of the unemployment problem was the encourage- 
ment of capital to enter the real estate mortgage market. 
Government activity, through the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, contributed greatly to the stabilization of the real 
estate market. Title I of the Federal Housing Act stimu- 
lated directly and indirectly one and one-half billion dollars 
of modernization and repair work that served as a stop gap 
until fundamental conditions would be more favorable for 
the resumption of new construction. And yet, today, while 
some mortgage money is becoming available there still exist 
retarding influences that could have been cleared away. 

Neither can it be said that the procedure that has been 
followed in the Government’s efforts to improve industrial 


relations has been conducive to the promotion of the coopera- 
tive spirit. It remained for the Supreme Court to eliminate 
this retarding influence although the spectre of it still pre- 
vails. 

The price parity between agricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods has been substantitally achieved, largely 
as a result of the devaluation of our money and by the opera- 
tion of natural and economic forces. What the drought 
failed to do quickly, crop curtailment under the AAA ac- 
complished in due time. ‘Although much might be said about 
the methods of the AAA, yet the fact remains that price 
parity between major economic groups is probably a more 
important contribution to what recovery we have had so far, 
than any other one thing. Had comparable results been 
obtained in the other basic fundamentals, the figures on un- 
employment today might well tell a different story. 

But when it comes to the broader aspects of the recom- 
mendation there is certainly much still to be accomplished. 
Although there is less fear today than existed two years ago 
there is still little real confidence on the part of business men 
that will encourage them to go ahead courageously and 
aggressively in speeding up the business machine. The profit 
incentive is still under general attack. It is denounced as 
something reprehensible, something to be held in leash by 
administrative regulation and penalized by statute. 

The second essential of recovery is also notably lacking 
—recognition that the only legitimate purpose of taxation is 
to provide the necessary revenue for Government. ‘Taxation 
has been made the device for accomplishing many purposes 
beyond the Constitutional reach of the Federal Government. 
The threat of its wider use to this end, blankets initiative 
and clouds the future of private business enterprise. That is 
also true of the mounting public expenditures which delay the 
prospect of a balanced budget and hold out the threat of in- 
flation and further changes in our monetary policies. Busi- 
ness still faces the uncertainties of unreasonable and arbitrary 
administration and is constantly attempting to determine the 
trend of Government policies which are inconsistent with 
our economic system:and which thus make it impossible to 
plan for the future with any degree of confidence. 

As a result of the natural forces of recovery, and with 
the assistance of some governmental measures that have 
helped private enterprise, but also in spite of the other re- 
tarding influences, business has improved. 

Since the low point of 1933, private enterprise has put 
to work—directly and _ indirectly—5,500,000 men and 
women. It has been estimated that, if we exclude the relief 
and emergency workers employed by Government—-there are 
today approximately 41 million people gainfully employed in 
this country. Of this number, slightly over 8 million are 
engaged in manufacturing. In 1929, manufacturing, not 
including construction, employed approximately 10 million. 
It is perfectly obvious then that the manufacturing indus- 
tries, which are now within 2 million of their all-time em- 
ployment peak, cannot be expected to reemploy as demanded 
by Government, all the present ten million unemployed. But 
this only brings us back to the basic fact that although busi- 
ness has already reemployed over five and one half million 
workers—employment of at least a large portion of the other 
ten million is still waiting for those conditions that will re- 
store confidence and will encourage the stimulation of the 
durable goods industries. The inevitable conclusion appar- 
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ently confronts us, that we have not made enough real prog- 
ress in the solution of the unemployment problem during the 
last three years. 

Now, one of the stimulating incidents to many of us was 
the promise of the President that if some of his experiments 
failed, he would be the first to acknowledge it and start out 
on a new approach to a solution of the problem. That’s the 
kind of language we in business understand. Every year we 
throw away last year’s sales plan and try to go after results 
from a new and improved angle. In our research labora- 
tories we are accustomed to succeed through discarding ex- 
periments that fail. We know that always before it had 
been the policy of politicians never to admit a failure. But 
here was a New Deal that promised a new way. What a 
thrill that idea gave the American people. 

I think I can say with complete sincerity that, the busi- 
ness men of this country are convinced—that unless we are 
willing to raise year after year, through taxes, the money 
necessary to keep millions upon the Government payroll—the 
one and only solution to the unemployment problem is the 
stimulation and encouragement of the business mechanism so 
that it can and will absorb into its ranks in private jobs the 
unemployed of this country. And it is also the conviction of 
over 90% of the business men of this country that some of 
the Government policies that have been followed are unsym- 
pathetic to the encouragement of business and that these 
policies are definitely preventing reemployment. 

If, then, this is the case and other plans have failed to 
provide jobs in private enterprise for 10 million unemployed, 
is it not about time that we faced the realities and attempted 
to work out and put into effect policies and plans that will 
result in the stimulation and encouragement of the business 
mechanism? Is it not perhaps time that a new experiment is 
tried in which a new approach to the problem is made? Is 
it not about time, when repeated forward passes and end 
runs have failed, that we at least try going straight through 
the line. 

The first objective should be recovery. If we could get 
recovery first—if we can get men back to work in private 
enterprise—there will be ample time to experiment and to 
develop in a more leisurely atmosphere, the reform measures 
that may be desired by the American people. Such reforms 
can then be considered calmly on their merits and not be con- 
fused or misunderstood as being part of a recovery program. 

While it may not be understood by those who do not 
understand the working of the business mechanism, there is 
a much more serious aspect to the situation. Experience is 
bearing out only too convincingly the old axiom that when 
Government invades the domain of industry, private enter- 
prise retires. Take a typical example: In 1930, the light and 
power industry expended for plant expansion and construc- 
tion almost one billion dollars. In 1934 it expended for the 
same purpose, $237,000,000. Here we are passing up an 
opportunity to encourage private enterprise to provide jobs 
for well over a half million men. And for what reason? In 
order to experiment with the theory that the Government can 
produce power cheaper than the privately owned public 
utilities. Yet for years the manufacturing industry has been 
closing down power plants because they could buy power 
cheaper than they could make it. This decline may be at- 
tributed in part to the depression. But to anyone who is 
willing to look at the facts, it is sufficient as a warning of the 
detrimental effects of Government competition and excessive 





regulation. Government enterprise and private enterprise do 
not go hand in hand. We must choose one or the other. 

Where is there any concrete evidence that We, The 
Sovereign People, will be any better off, if we turn our busi- 
ness over to be operated by, or under a governmental bureau- 
cracy instead of operating it ourselves under the established 
American System of Private Enterprise? 

As we look about us, we are not impressed by the effi- 
ciency of Government. On the one hand, we see wealth 
created by the business of agriculture and manufacture. We 
see it distributed by a marvelous system of transportation and 
trade. We see “business” through the processes of competi- 
tion, constantly striving to produce more and more value for 
less and less money. On the other hand, in the towns, the 
counties and the States—even in the nation—we see little 
wealth created by political agencies, but more and more 
wealth taken from creative enterprise and spent with colossal 
recklessness and waste for things of little or no permanent 
value. 

We have actual evidence of what this system of private 
enterprise can accomplish. It lies in the 26,000,000 auto- 
mobiles that crowd our highways; in the 17,500,000 tele- 
phones that maintain a service not even approached in any 
other country in the world; in the more than one billion 
horsepower that has been put to work in the operation of the 
most efficient mechanism of production and distribution yet 
developed; and in the countless facilities and conveniences 
that characterize the American standard of living—the highest 
the world has ever known. It has served us well for over 
150 years. Are we to rely upon this system or discard it for 
another, the justification for which must be found in the 
textbooks of the professors or in the experiments of Italy, 
Germany or Russia? 

To this there can be, in my opinion, but one answer. 
We must maintain and get back into full working order, the 
American System of Private Enterprise. We can never at- 
tain recovery through providing sustenance to millions of 
our fellow citizens out of the public treasury—necessary as 
that relief may be during an emergency. 

What other alternative is there except to do as they have 
done in England and in other countries where real recovery 
is taking place, and that is for the Government to lend every 
possible assistance and encouragement to business to go ahead. 

If we continue as we are, will we ever find a solution to 
our problem of unemployment and recovery? If we con- 
tinue down the road we are going, will we still have 10,000,- 
000 or many more unemployed in 1938?—in 1940? Does it 
mean that each year we must continue to raise vast billions 
of taxpayers’ money to provide government jobs or govern- 
ment dole for those who should and could be employed at 
creative work in private enterprise? 

What are those of the next generation going to say 
when they are handed a public debt of 60, 80 or 100 billion 
dollars, half of which is on the Federal Government account ? 
What is the older generation going to say when they are 
asked what tangible assets of social value this debt repre- 
sents? Are we producing a bankrupt generation of hopeless, 
discouraged men and women who want work and self-respect 
but are denied it? And are we forging for those who have 
jobs, a constantly heavier tax ball and chain with its shackle 
cutting to the bone? What are the mothers, whose boys be- 
come old enough to work, going to say when the only employ- 
ment available is “boondoggling” under alphabetical follies? 
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This mother refuses to raise her boy to be a soldier. Do you 
think she will be any happier to raise him for a permanent 
work as a leaf-raker under the WPA? And what about the 
girls of today—the mothers of tomorrow? Do you think 
they will be happy with “Love on the Dole”? And, as a 
matter of fact, do you think men and women on relief today 
like it? Do you not know that if they could get a job in 
private enterprise, the vast majority would be glad to get 
off relief and escape the arbitrary supervision of the social 
service workers? 

And what about American business? (Can you imagine 
anyone more willing to employ more people than the Ameri- 
can business man, once the road is clear and potential orders 
in sight? Can you imagine any business organization in the 
world being more aggressive in the development of new prod- 
ucts, in the designing of new machines and construction of 
new factories, once they have confidence that the conditions 
under which plans and contracts are made today will be 
substantially similar to the conditions under which the con- 
tracts will be fulfilled in some distant tomorrow? 


Given a fair and impartial Government policy of encour- 
agement to private enterprise, is there any question in your 
minds as to the vigorous forward movement that would take 
place in business? For my part, I believe that under such 
conditions, business would improve to such an extent that 
within a few months the manufacturing industries would be 
employing more men than they employed in 1929. 


If I appear critical of the failure to concentrate on the 
main objective and critical of the paucity of results to date, 
nevertheless I do not wish to be unfair in my appraisal. Some 
there are who can see nothing wrong with anything prior to 
1933 and nothing but wrong since. I believe that many of 
the original objectives of the New Deal as stated in the ad- 
mirable platforms of 1932, if carried out would have gone a 
long way to stimulate the business mechanism and thus pro- 
vide for recovery through reemployment in private enter- 
prise. And I also believe that if the American people once 
understand the problem they will insist that the Ship-of-State 
swing to the right into a new course that will decrease our 
dangerous tendencies toward inflation, increasing debt and 
over-centralization of Government. Instead our people will 
insist that every aid and encouragement be given to business, 
which today provides jobs and income to over 30,000,000 of 
the more than 40,000,000 gainfully occupied and which, if 
ziven friendly encouragement, has the possibility of providing 
the only permanent, satisfying and American solution for the 
recovery and unemployment problems. 

And now, may I leave you with one more thought. We 
business men, when concerned with the problems of our own 
businesses are essentially forward-looking, creative-minded, 
constructive and progressive. We are not afraid of new ideas 
nor are we afraid to try experiments. And we have certainly 
proven that we know how to present our wares to the public. 
Yet when we attempt to deal with public problems outside 
our accustomed businesses, we usually manage, because we are 
unaccustomed to the arts of the politician, to leave an im- 
pression in the public mind that we are reactionary and 
against everything. That is certainly not true. And so, after 
having analyzed and clearly stated our solution to the prob- 
lem of increasing employment in private enterprise, I would 
like to try to summarize in a few words what I believe to be 
the real attitude of most business men I know on this subject. 





First: Citizens as business men are not basically politi- 
cally-minded. They are interested in facts, in principles and 
in results and will cooperate with either of both political 
parties to attain results consistent with those principles. 

Second: Business leaders are just as much in favor of 
the avowed ideals or expressed objectives of the New Deal as 
is the average citizen. Business men are more anxious than 
anyone else to see the unemployed with good jobs again; to 
see the farmers with restored purchasing power; with children 
in school and old people properly cared for; with everyone, 
including business men, with shorter hours, thus having more 
leisure to enjoy the more abundant life. But the only way 
we know how to actually make these ideals come true is by 
the same slow, practical process that our pioneer forefathers 
turned the forests and prairies into farms—that Thomas 
Edison turned a laboratory experiment into a great industry 
—that Henry Ford changed a horse and buggy into a horse- 
less-carriage. 

Third: Business men are in entire accord with the ideal 
that local, State and National Government should together 
raise a Community Chest Fund to care for those in real 
need. But they also believe that in a Democratic form of 
Government no one can administer as efficiently such a pub- 
lic fund as a non-partisan committee of neighbors of those 
on relief. 

Fourth: Business men recognize that even in the best of 
times there were several million people unemployed because 
they were unemployable. We have long advocated a census of 
the unemployed as a basis of dispelling theories and substitut- 
ing facts for them. 

Fifth: Business has reemployed 5% million workers and 
in spite of obstacles will continue to employ more as fast as 
orders and work are available. But business men also know 
that corn planted in suitable soil and carefully cultivated will 
produce a crop whereas the same seed planted in unsuitable 
soil and neglected will never produce abundantly. In the 
same way the seed of prosperous business can be cultivated 
and the crop will be*jobs for over half of those who are still 
unemployed. The only way to have more corn bread to 
divide, is to grow more corn. 

Sixth: Business men believe that to solve this problem 
requires 2 cooperation between all the leaders of American 
life, comparable to that which prevailed during our World 
War ‘experience. In the words of one of our clearest 
thinkers: “Science has set the stage for a greater material 
advance than the mind of man ever dreamed. Only human 
wisdom of a high order can interpret the play so that the 
actors can do their part. 

“The leadership suggested is not a substitute for political 
leadership, but is a part of the essential cooperation which 
must be brought about between Government and business. 
Each obviously has its sphere of action—neither can alone 
deal with the problems.” 

And then finally we business men, recognizing the ex- 
treme difficulty of solving the unemployment and recovery 
problem strongly recommend that where one plan fails an- 
other be tried. And to those who insist upon keeping to a 
plan that has demonstrated its inadequacy, we are inclined 
to refer them to that never-to-be-forgotten statement made 
many years ago in England by Oliver Cromwell to the 
Theologians when he said “In the name of the Lord, | 
beseech you brethren, consider it possible, that you may be 
mistaken.” 
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My Economic and Social Philosophy 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





Jefferson Day Dinner, National Democratic Club, Hotel Commodore, New York, April 25, 1936 


State of New York. It has loyally supported those 

progressive policies of government in the making of 
which so many of us have had a part. New York State has 
an unbroken record of almost a generation of liberal govern- 
ment, each succeeding administration of State affairs build- 
ing for the future upon the best which the past has given us. 

I want to take this occasion to compliment the State on 
its good fortune in the loyal, competent and unselfish service 
of its present Governor, Herbert Lehman. 

He has continued to extend and strengthen the humane 
laws for which this State has been noted. History repeats 
itself. He has met the same type of opposition today which 
some of us as youngsters met in the State Legislature twenty- 
five years ago. We won then and we are winning today. 

As a New Yorker I am confident that a vast majority 
of our citizens this Autumn, asin the past, will invite Gover- 
nor Lehman to continue his splendid work for at least two 
more years. 

America a century ago was regarded as an economic 
unity. But as time went on the country was cut up, bit by 
bit, into segments. We heard about the problems of particu- 
lar localities, the problems of particular groups. More and 
more people put on blinders; they could see only their own 


[’ is a pleasure to be welcomed this way to my home 


individual interests or the single community in which their. 


business was located. 

It is only in these comparatively recent days that we 
have been turning back to the broader vision of the founding 
fathers. 

The cities of the nation and the countrysides near them 
have come to realize each other’s existence. The same idea 
now is spreading on a truly national scale. 

That is why, while I may be breaking one precedent— 
and they say in Washington that my day is not complete 
without smashing at least one precedent—I can come here 
to the city of New York and talk with you about the cotton 
problems of Georgia, the corn and hog problems of Iowa 
and the wheat problems of the Dakotas, the dust storms of 
the West, the destructive tornadoes of the South, the floods 
of the Northeast. In the same way I would not hesitate 
to discuss the slum clearance problems or any other problems 
of the big cities of the East with a farmer audience in 
Georgia or Iowa or the Dakotas or anywhere else. 

The strong arm of the nation is needed not in immediate 
relief alone—we grant that. It is needed also in taking 
measures of prevention before natural disasters occur. It 
is equally needed in taking measures to prevent economic 
disasters which are not natural but man made. 

During the past three years the Hester Street and Park 
Avenue of this city have both come to understand that they 
belong to the same economic pattern and indeed to the same 
nation as the cotton, corn and hog belts, and the flood areas 
and the dust bowls. Not so long ago it was the farm against 
the city and the city against the farm. From now on if 


both are to prosper, it must be the farm with the city and 
the city with the farm. 

Economists are still trying to find out what it was that 
hit us back in 1929. I am not a professional economist, but 
I think I know. What hit us was a decade of debauch, of 
group selfishness—the sole objective expressed in the thought 
—‘“every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
And the result was that about 98 per cent of the American 
population turned out to be “the hindmost.” 

Let me illustrate what happened by taking the case of 
the garment workers in New York City. They make 40 
per cent of all the clothes of the nation worn outside of New 
York City. Their work and wages in this city were depen- 
dent on the sales they made all over the country. The gar- 
ment workers’ depression did not begin in 1929. It began 
back in 1921 when the depression began on the farms of the 
nation. But back in the twenties people in power still 
thought of prosperity chiefly in industrial terms. They over- 
looked the farm depression; and because it went unrelieved 
the troubles that started among the farmers in 1921 finally 
and inevitably reached the garment workers on Eighth 
Avenue. 

Nebraska’s corn and Eighth Avenue’s clothing are not 
different problems; they are the same problems. Before the 
war, a Nebraska farmer could take a two-hundred pound 
hog to market and buy a suit of clothes made in New York. 
But in 1932, to get that same suit of clothes he had to take 
two and a half hogs to market. Back in the Twenties a 
cotton farmer had to raise seven pounds of cotton to buy one 
pair of overalls. By 1932, however, he had to raise fourteen 
pounds of cotton to get those New York overalls. 

Obviously the farmers stopped buying as many clothes, 
and when the farm districts stopped buying New York’s 
garment districts soon started breadlines. That, however, 
was only half of the vicious circle. When the garment dis- 
trict’s breadlines grew longer, buying power in the cities grew 
less. Other breadlines formed. Every man on a new bread- 
line meant one person who ate less and wore less. Because 
the garment worker ate less the farmer sold less and his 
income went down. ‘The vicious strangling circle was com- 
plete. Today we have broken that. throttlehold. The 
American electorate proposes that it shall not be renewed. 

And while I am talking of food consumption, here is 
a fact of equal interest to the city dweller and the farmer 
population. If all of the seven million people living in New 
York City could afford to buy the bread and meat and vege- 
tables and milk and cotton and wool that their health and 
decent living called for, then we would need crop production 
from three million more acres of good crop land than we are 
using to feed and clothe New York City today. I propose 
to continue the fight for more food and better homes. 

But this tie-up between cities and farms is one of the 
chief reasons why in 1933 we sought a national solution for 
a national problem. We sought simultaneously to raise the 
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farmer’s cash income and to add to the workingman’s pay 
envelope. What our success has been you can prove by the 
simple process of putting the financial pages of any news- 
paper published in 1936 alongside the financial pages of the 
same newspaper published in 1932. By the way, every time 
I come to New York I look for that grass which was to 
grow in the city streets! 

But some individuals are never satisfied. People com- 
plain to me about the current costs of rebuilding America, 
about the burden on future generations. I tell them that 
whereas the deficit of the Federal Government this year is 
about three billion dollars, the national income of the people 
of the United States has risen from thirty-five billions in the 
year 1932 to sixty-five billions in the year 1936, and I tell 
them further that the only burden we need to fear is the 
burden our children would have to bear if we failed to 
take these measures today. 

Building national income, distributing it more widely, 
means not only the bettering of conditions of life but the 
end of, and insurance against, individual and national deficits. 


Nation-wide thinking, nation-wide planning and nation- 
wide action are the three great essentials to prevent nation- 
wide crises for future generations to struggle through. 


Other individuals are never satisfied—one of these, for 
example, belongs to a newly organized brain trust—not mine. 
He says that the only way to get full recovery—I wonder if 
he admits that we have had any recovery—is to lower prices 
by cheapening the costs of production. 

Let us reduce that to plain English. You can cheapen 
the costs of industrial production by two methods. One is 
by the development of new machinery and new technique 
and by increasing employe efficiency. We do not discourage 
that. But we do not dodge the fact that this means fewer 


men employed and more and more men unemployed. The 
other way to reduce the costs of industrial production is to 
establish longer hours for the same pay or to reduce the pay 
for the same number of hours. If you lengthen hours you 
will need fewer workers. More men out of work. If you 
choose lower wages for the same number of hours you cut 
the dollars in the pay envelope and automatically cut down 
the purchasing power of the worker himself. 

Reduction of costs of manufacture does not mean more 
purchasing power and more goods consumed. It means just 
the opposite. 

The history of the 1929 to 1933 period shows that con- 
sumption of goods actually declines with a declining price 
level. The reason is that in such periods the buying power 
goes down faster than the prices. 

If you increase buying power prices will go up but more 
goods will be bought. Wages ought to and must go up with 
prices. This does not mean unsound inflation or skyrocketing 
prices; this should be avoided just as we seek to avoid de- 
flation and bankruptcy sale values. What we do seek are a 
greater purchasing power and a reasonably stable and con- 
stant price level. It is my belief as I think it is yours that 
the industry and agriculture of America subscribe to that 
objective. Toward that end representative government is 
working. ‘The objective cannot be obtained in a month or a 
year. But results, results proven by facts and figures, show 
that we are on our way—very definitely on our way. Higher 
wages for workers, more income for farmers means more 
goods produced, more and better food eaten, fewer unem- 
ployed and lower taxes. 

That is my economic and social philosophy, and, inci- 
dentally, my political philosophy as well. I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that it is the philosophy of the 1936 
America. 


The Social Security Act 


By JOHN G. WINANT, Chairman, Social Security Board 
Before New York City Control, Controllers’ Institute of America, March 30, 1936 


States approved an Act of Congress entitled the 

Social Security Act. Prior to the introduction of 
this measure in Congress the Administration had spent many 
months in exploring the problems relating to economic secur- 
ity. A committee of the Cabinet assisted by a staff of 
experts working with an advisory group representing busi- 
ness, labor and citizens-at-large, made specific recommenda- 
tions which were transmitted to Congress. The measure 
was supported by very large majorities in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the United States. It 
is now law. The funds necessary to carry the Act into 
effect were appropriated in February, 1936. 

The instrument of Administration to carry out the 
major Federal provisions of the Act is a Board of three 
members. ‘The responsibility for collecting taxes under the 
Act is placed with the United States Treasury Department. 
It was the evident intention of Congress to make this a non- 
partisan measure. Under the law only two of the Board 


(): August 14, 1935, the President of the United 


members can be of the same party and excepting lawyers 
and experts, all appointments to positions under the Board 
come under civil service. Appointments of personnel have 
been on a merit basis. 

In facing the problems of social security as organized 
under our Federated system of government we do not want 
to blink the administrative difficulties of coordinating the 
Federal agencies of government with State authorities, in- 
tegrating, for example, Government employment offices with 
State unemployment compensation administrations and the 
necessity of doing all things that will minimize paper work, 
eliminate unnecessary overhead and yet protect the individual 
in his rights under the Act and insure to him a certain and 
a maximum return based on contributions made or levies 
granted. 

The benefits under this Act divide into two natural 
groupings. 

The first grouping might be described as welfare, educa- 
tional, and health enactments set up on a grants-in-aid-basis, 
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the grants being made by the Federal Government from gen- 
eral funds to the states on a matching basis under conditions 
set forth in the Act. 

This group includes: 

1. Grants to states for aged needy persons. 

2. Grants to states for aid to dependent children. 

3. Grants to states for aid to the blind. 

The social Security Board is charged with the admini- 
stration of these three grant projects. 

Other grants to states for maternal and child health, 
treatment for crippled children and child welfare will be 
administered by the Children’s Bureau. 

An appropriation was also allocated under the Act to 
assist states and other political sub-divisions of the state in 
establishing and maintaining adequate public health services. 
The amounts of such allotments of the respective states are 
to be based on population, health problems, and financial 
needs, and administered by the Surgeon General. 

An additional sum was granted for the vocational re- 
habilitation of those physically disabled in industry, which 
is administered by the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

The time assigned will permit only the briefest refer- 
ence to this first section of the Security program for which 
. the Security Board is responsible. 

It seems plain to me that those concerned with writing 
this section of the Act wanted to improve standards by giv- 
ing more adequate assistance to individuals affected, and also, 
to aid states financially. I believe these provisions are in 
the interest of human conservation. They call for orderly 
expenditure and require accounting, and in a large measure 
will replace other funds which are already an existing tax 
burden. The grant to states for aged needy persons pro- 
vides for Federal matching up to a limit of $15 per month 
per individual or a total of $30 unless the state chooses to 
make an additional allotment. No minimum was established 
and the amount paid to an individual falls within the dis- 
cretion of the state authority. The Federal Government will 
provide an additional sum equal to 5 per cent. of its grant 
for state administration. 

While an age limit of 70 is now acceptable, it must be 
lowered to 65 years by 1940. The state must not require 
more than five years residence out of the nine previous years, 
nor more than one year of residence in the state immediately 
before application for pension. “Twenty-two states now have 
old age pension laws to protect destitute persons; 15 states 
give aid to the blind and 14 states aid to dependent children, 
which have been approved by the Social Security Board. In 
some states, however, neither appropriations nor coverage is 
adequate and many are not cared for. The Government pro- 
gram would more than double what is now done throughout 
the country. Financial assistance is necessary and Federal 
requirements are particularly directed to take care of situa- 
tions which are caused by natural migration of people from 
one state to another with the resulting residential problems 
that arise. 

In the second grouping under the Social Security Act 
we have a Federal system of old-age benefits which provides 
for monthly cash payments beginning in 1942 to persons 65 
years old who meet certain eligibility requirements specified 
in the Act. 

The other division in this second grouping is unemploy- 





ment compensation. It sets up a state system, or what has 
been described as a “cooperative Federal-State System.” Nine 
states and the District of Columbia have already enacted 
legislation, which covers 35 per cent. of the industrial work- 
ers of the United States. The statute imposes a Federal pay- 
roll tax on employers which is paid to the local Collector of 
Internal Revenue. This tax becomes effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, next. It is a levy of 1 per cent. of the 1936 payroll, 
2 per cent. of the 1937 payroll, and 3 per cent. of payrolls 
thereafter. It is payable at the end of the calendar year by 
every person who on one day in each of 20 different calendar 
weeks employs 8 or more persons. 

The employer so taxed may deduct the amount he pays 
to his state unemployment fund up to 90 per cent. of the 
amount of the Federal tax. If he operates in a state where 
there is no unemployment compensation law, the employer 
gets no deduction and the tax levied goes into the general 
funds of the Federal Treasury. The levy is intended to fall 
equally on all producers throughout the United States, so 
that there can be no competitive advantage for those who 
operate in states which might refuse to give protection to the 
unemployed. A part of this tax bill will undoubtedly be 
passed on to consumers. 

The 10 per cent. is retained by the Federal Government, 
which through grants from general funds meets the costs of 
state administration of unemployment compensation acts. 
The law, however, both under public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation excludes the Social Security Board 
from selecting state personnel, fixing their terms of office and 
their compensation. Old-age insurance and unemployment 
compensation represent an honest effort to give greater se- 
curity to the wage earner in industry. Agricultural and 
domestic workers are excluded not because they never be- 
come unemployed, but because the administrative difficulties 
of including them were considered too great. 

Back of this brief description of this Act are under- 
lying causes and human wants that should be more clearly 
understood. 

We have been the last civilized nation of the world to 
recognize the need of social economic protection. Such action 
was more necessary in other countries because there was less 
opportunity in the old world and saving margins even for 
skilled workers never equalled the advantages of the American 
wage scale. Unpreparedness to meet unemployment with its 
tragedy and cost have forced us to meet this problem by 
rationalized action. 

Security in its general aspects is too vast a subject for 
brief discussion. 'We know in its deeper implications, in a 
world in which we like to feel that a progressive civilization 
has made us the heir of experience, that all security has been 
jeopardized within our own experience, by wars, famines, 
floods, droughts, disease, and depression. We recognize that 
in dealing with every phase of this problem the important 
thing is to decide what we choose to do about it. The Black 
Plague in England, not so many decades ago, was treated 
as a visitation of the clements. Medical science has wiped 
out that grim superstition and to a very large extent pro- 
tected life from sudden death by plague. The skill of the 
engineer has taught us to control watersheds and it looks as 
though we were on our way to learning more about soil, 
erosion, and those things that affect plant and animal life 
without believing that we have to cry out against the Gods 
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of the Pharaohs to give us manna. Slowly man has learned 
to recognize natural law and to adapt it to his needs. All 
- these advances have contributed to security. 

There are some of us who believe that neither shrapnel 
nor poison gas is a necessary part of modern civilization or 
that in this period of invention and productive abundance 
that men and women and children should starve, or be with- 
out clothing or shelter. Some of us believe that war and 
depression are related problems. We are sufficient realists 
to recognize and hard-bitten enough by our own individual 
experience to know the price of war and the cost of depres- 
sion. 

Some if us are unwilling to believe in the inevitability 
of a human perversity that finds within itself the elements 
of self destruction which must periodically turn back on 
itself or that the advances of science are simply a concentra- 
tion of forces leading to conflicts that speed the end of an- 
other civilization. Nor are we any more ready to accept as 
an explanation of the depression that blind economic forces 
will forever take their cyclical toll of human misery. 

A friend of mine suggested not long ago that nations 
either advanced or stood still, that both positions involved 
risks; but that if he understood the spirit of America he 
believed that we would rather take a chance on doing some- 
thing than to take a chance of doing nothing and that in his 

_ own opinion we had little use for the theory that God wound 
up the clock in the beginning and then threw the key away. 

Although as I have already said, similar Acts have been 
on statute books of most of the countries of the western 
world for many years, we must remember that we are only 
at the beginning of our experience here, and with limited 
knowledge and a more difficult problem of administration 
than was faced by centralized governments. If we are to be 
successful in carrying out the intent of this law, it will be 
because we are tolerant. ‘There is no finality either in the 
Act or in our plans for its administration. One of the major 
obligations imposed on the Social Security Board is “the duty 
of studying and making recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing economic security.” That is 
the exact language of the law. In the field of searching for 
better methods and improved techniques we hope we may be 
useful to you. We know you could be useful to us. 

A thoughtful reader of William Allen White’s story of 
“A Certain Rich Man” has suggested that Colonel Culpepper 
with his subscription paper in his hand constantly going the 
rounds in the interest of some unfortunate individual whom 
fire or flood or financial reverses has left stranded, in order 
that generous neighbors might share the load, was in fact 
resting his volunteer collections on the general principle on 
which we build mutual protection through insurance. Stated 
simply it means that the serious loss of a single individual 
when spread over the group can be carried without serious 
dificult by small individual contributions. Social security 
attempts to recognize contributions in the industrial field 
and through legislative authority to give community protec- 
tion to those whom dependency or age, or the hazards of un- 
employment, have brought within the field of need. 

In order to get a more accurate picture of the social 
security program we should recognize that sections of our 
social security approach are tied into wages and built up from 
an actuarial base. It is also well to remember that insurance 
implies some form of contractual protection while mutual 
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aid is usually dependent on donations through private gifts 
or periodical grants. 

The Federal system of old-age benefits is the largest 
undertaking assigned to the Social Security Board. It means 
among other duties keeping wage records for more than 
25,000,000 men and women engaged in industry. We find 
with other pertinent facts that older persons are not dis- 
tributed proportionately in the several states, that a Federal 
system is more practical and economical than state systems, 
that private company systems appear to be adjusting their 
programs to key into the old-age benefits section of the Social 
Security Act. 

The depression has shown a marked increase in the num- 
ber of aged dependents. We find that although older men 
are not often discriminated against when work slacks off in 
industrial plants, it is much more difficult for them to be re- 
employed when once off the payroll. 

The problem of old-age security is intensified because 
while physical life is reaching further into the sixties and 
seventies, the economic life of the industrial worker is drop- 
ping back toward the fifties. This situation is not a prod- 
uct of the depression. Twenty-five years ago the estimated 
population of those sixty-five or over in the United States 
was four million. Twenty-five years from now the estimated 
population in the same age group is 13,600,000. 

Expectancy of life should carry with it a share of se- 
curity in old age if it is to be a blessing to mankind. 

The plan of attack of the Social Security Act against 
unemployment utilizes the machinery of both the Federal and 
State Government. It is simply a first line of defence. The 
major burden of the attack is placed on the states, with their 
closer proximity to the industrial problems within their 
borders. But the Federal Government has assumed the re- 
sponsibility which no state can meet in a Federal system— 
the burden of standardizing the minimum charge which all 
industry must bear to finance a system of reserves. 


Before this Act was passed most states felt hesitant to 


attach the cost of unemployment to the industries within their 
borders, when neighboring states failed to do so. Now each 
state may feel free to assess payrolls for such reserves, know- 
ing that this burden has been fixed at a uniform minimum 
throughout the United States. 

To indicate the effect of a nation-wide cooperative sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation in underpinning Ameri- 
can purchasing power in time of depression, it is possible to 
estimate what would have happened if we had had a pro- 
gram in effect in the last decade or more. Suppose that in 
1922 all of our states had adopted plans comparable to those 
now in force in several of our states. On the basis of a 3 
per cent. contribution, at the end of 1929 almost two and 
one-half billion dollars in reserves would have been available 
in the state unemployment compensation funds. It is not 
difficult to visualize the influence on the morale of workers 
and the steadying effect on American business in the dis- 
bursement of this sum. 

It would further have materially reduced the direct 
obligations of the Federal Government at a time when Gov- 
ernment credit was essential to recovery. 

The need of providing practical means for carrying com- 
petent people over periods of enforced idleness is already 
obvious. Unemployment compensation is to protect the will- 
ing worker. ‘There is another factor that I think we must 
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recognize in dealing with people who live on marginal in- 
comes. It is the cash store, which includes mail order houses. 
Whatever benefits they have brought in reducing costs to the 
consumer, they have not added to the credit facilities of the 
purchaser. The old credit type of neighborhood store carried 
many people over periods of temporary unemployment. We 
know, also, that invention and technological improvements, 
however beneficial to consumers and creative of new develop- 
ments, cause temporary unemployment. This is one of the 
hazards of modern industry and we must learn to provide 
against it. 

A recent study of men out of employment, in order to 
fix individual responsibility for lack of work, found in the 
groups interviewed that the large majority of men were out 
of work because plants had been shut down, through lack 


of orders or because of other economic factors that were 
beyond the control of both the individual worker and his 
employer, and that character, industry or skill were not effec- 
tive in retaining employment. In other words, large-scale 
employment and mass production create problems for the 
individual worker which carry very different implications 
than failure to produce in the simpler operations of an earlier 
economy. Then individual initiative and native intelligence 
were reasonably a direct measure of a man’s ability to earn. 

Sound business practice requires that we write off obso- 
lescense on machines; it is equally necessary to build up re- 
serves against old age. As sound business requires that we 
build up surplus to protect profits, it is also necessary that 
we find some practical way of protecting the man on his job 
because work and a living are often synonymous with him. 


The European Crisis and Its Future 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS AND THE ROAD TO PEACE 
by the Right Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P., Leader of the London County Council 
Columbia Nationwide Broadcast from New York, April 14, 1936 


It was an inspiring moment when for the first time 
I came within sight of the shores of this great Re- 
public across the Atlantic. 

It is a troubled Europe I have left; and in little more 
than a fortnight I shall return to a Europe that probably is 
still troubled. 

I am told you have turned from Europe in disgust. You 
have washed your hands of us. I can well understand your 
feelings. 

I suggest however, two reasons why, even if you per- 
sist in your disgust, it is impossible for you to wash your 
hands of us. 

In the first place, the inter-dependence of nations today 
makes it impossible. I myself as a member of the British 
Labor Government of 1929-1931 have painful memories of 
the effect of your depression on my country and the fortunes 
of that Government. 

Secondly, a policy of isolation’ can be anti-social. 
Whether we like it or no, we are all members of this small 
world community. We are surely compelled, both by duty 
and interest, to render it habitable for orderly people. 

But let me turn to Europe. 

At Versailles in 1919 a savage and revengeful peace was 
dictated by weary statesmen who pandered to the worst emo- 
tions of their peoples loosened in the brief hour of rejoicing 
and victory. The great chance for conciliation was missed. 
You are as familiar as I with the consequences. 

However, from that dreary treaty there did emerge a 
new world instrument for the service of mankind—the 
League of Nations. It was, perhaps, the only good thing 
that came out of the dreadful slaughter of 1914-1918. 

Why do I attach such importance to the League of 
Nations? I’ll tell you. 

First, its very establishment provided for an international 
platform on which the statesmen would be forced publicly 
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to appear. Private discussions and diplomatic exchanges 
would continue—indeed within proper limits would usefully 
continue—but the big decisions of the League must be public 
decisions. 

Second, the Covenant bound the nations to settle their 
disputes by arbitration instead of war, and defined as an 
aggressor the nation that went to war without having util- 
ized the peace organization of the League. 

I can almost hear some of my listeners saying: “Yes, 
Mr. Morrison, that sounds all right. But has it worked out 
that way? What about the Japanese in Manchuria? What 
about the somewhat mysterious conversation between France, 
Italy and Britain at Stresa? And although the League 
moved at last in the Italo-Abyssinian business, can it be said 
that its sanctions operations have been prompt, adequate and 
effective ?” 

Now, I concede at once that there is a good deal of 
truth in that line of argument. 

But having given the critics some points, let me ask 
them to concede something. 

The imperfection of the League does not constitute a 
case for its abolition, but rather for its reform. 

You don’t abolish your Constitution when you find 
yourselves inconvenienced by it. You try to reform it. 

It must be remembered that the League of Nations is 
what the associated Governments make it and that the Gov- 
ernments in turn are what the peoples make them. For 
even dictatorship Governments are the result of the active 
desire, the ignorance or the acquiescence of the people. When 
the people of Fascist States evolve such a degree of political 
self-respect that they really want to govern themselves 
instead of being ordered about, they will do sc. 

And there is another point that particularly concerns 
the great American people itself; I want to put it with great 
care and respect, for I know that you are a proud people 
who will not be preached at by me! 
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Our British isolationists and milk-and-water friends 
of the League criticise the League on the ground that it is 
incomplete. ‘They call it half a League. They point out 
that three Powers are outside the League—The United 
States of America, Germany and Japan. And they add that 
Italy is in but not of the League, for it is defying its own 
signed obligations to the League. 

Even these critics admit that the United States does 
co-operate with the League on specific matters. But they 
say that in contemplating given proposals the League is 
embarrassed by not knowing whether your Government will 
co-operate or not. And, you know that’s true. 

Well, it is for you to settle your obligations to humanity 
as a whole. We outsiders cannot settle the matter for you 
and we should be fools to try. I can only say that I, as a 
fervent friend of world peace, wish the United States would 
come into the League. I regard your country as being a 
healthy influence for peace. You have no interest in low- 
down European rivalries and old-time diplomacy. I would 
like to see your great Republic in the League, standing no 
nonsense from the old gang, and standing up publicly and 
boldly for the planning of a decent and peaceful world. 

Just a word as to Germany and Japan being outside 
the League. Germany has expressed a willingness to return, 
subject to certain indicated conditions. Good! But we don’t 
want to repeat the Italian situation. That doesn’t help the 
League or world peace. If Germany returns she should 
return as a good citizen of the world; she must honor her 
signature; and she must drop the claim to be the sole judge 
in any dispute in which she is involved. 

As to Japan, I would like to see her back also, but on 
the same conditions. The swashbuckling imperialist milita- 
rism of Japan—now attacking China, now threatening the 
Soviet Union—is not healthy. Perhaps the best way to get 
Japan and Germany back into the League is to let these 
military and police dictatorships witness a strengthened and 
growing League, organized and powerful, overwhelmingly 
ready in advance for all aggressors and disturbers of the 
peace. 

And that brings me to the present European situation; 
a situation in which two major features predominate, namely, 
the war of Italy upon Abyssinia, and the matters arising 
from Germany’s unilateral repudiation of the Treaty of 


~ Locarno. 


There is no doubt that Italy’s action against Abyssinia 
was aggressive. Rightly, the League has so declared it. Not 
content with wholesale breaches of the Covenant, to which 
Italy was a party, Signor Mussolini’s Government has since 
added to the breach of its signed international obligations 
by disregarding the Red Cross and using poison gas. 

Whilst British Labor welcomed in general the speech of 
Sir Samuel Hoare—the British Foreign Secretary—at Gen- 
eva in September, 1935, in which he stated that Britain was 
ready, in association with the other League powers, to 
implement the Covenant against the aggressor, we considered 
the declaration to be shamefully late and that it would have 
been infinitely more effective twelve or even six months 
before. Indeed, had it been made in good time it would 
probably have prevented the war altogether, and in that case 
a valuable triumph for the League would have been won. 

But the League having declared Italy to be the aggres- 
sor, economic and financial sanctions should have been 


adequate, prompt and effective, for that would have been 
the best way to avoid any question of military sanctions. 
The sympathy of the United States Government, which is 
believed to have existed with the League in this matter, 
greatly encouraged the friends of ordered peace in Britain, 
but our position would have been much strengthened had it 
been possible for the Administration to have declared firmly 
that the United States would be willing to enforce economic 
and financial sanctions in co-operation with the League, even 
if it had made categorical reservations as to military sanc- 
tions. Some of us believe, however, that your Government 
would in fact have co-operated economically and if Europe 
had enforced oil sanctions in the cause of peace, the United 
States Government would not have let Europe down. 

Unfortunately, under the leadership of the Government 
of my own country and of France, the economic and financial 
sanctions were inadequate, incomplete, lacking in promptness 
and decision, and the two countries were in December 
shamed by the Hoare-Laval agreement. In particular, oil 
sanctions, the most important of all, were not and are not 
imposed. 

An army, it has been said, marches on its stomach. 
True. But a modern army also marches, flies, fights and 
has its equipment and supplies moved on oil. It is not a 
pleasant thought for you and me that part of the oil that 
makes the bombing and the use of poison gas against Abys- 
sinian women and children and the Red Cross possible is 
supplied from territory within the jurisdiction of your Gov- 
ernment and mine. 


Even now, economic sanctions should be made complete. 
There should be an immediate response to Abyssinia’s 
repeated appeals to the League fully to implement the 
Covenant. 

It will remain, however, a tragedy that League action 
was not prompt and effective—and, as it would have been, 
successful—at the beginning. One dictator would have 
been taught that whatever he may do at home, he cannot 
dictate to the world. And the lesson to that dictator would 
have been a lesson to another dictator. 


That brings me to Herr Hitler and Germany. 


There is little or no sympathy in Britain for the Ger- 
man Nazi dictatorship. Its cruelty to the Jews, and to its 
political and religious opponents, has been condemned by all 
sections of public opinion in my country. Moreover, we see 
that Nazi rule, like Italian Fascist rule, is an economic and 
social failure. i 


But there is real sympathy in my country for the 
German people. There is a real readiness to concede full 
equality—if it does not already exist—to the great German 
nation as soon as the German Government of the Reich is 
ready to accept the responsibilities and duties of equality. 
For equality has its duties as well as its rights. 

The British people are now conscious of the crime of 
Versailles. Unfortunately, they were at least ten years late 
in becoming so conscious. Had the Allied Governments been 
as kind to constitutional German Governments as many peo- 
ple are now willing to be towards the Nazi Government, 
this cruel dictatorship would never have triumphed. 

Today the talk of poor, humiliated Germany is a little 
out of date. Mauch of the Treaty of Versailles is torn into 
shreds, and I am going to weep no tears about that. Rep- 
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arations are gone. Germany is not today enslaved to the 
outside world. Germany is one of the world’s most power- 
ful military States. When, therefore, at the right time we 
negotiate with Herr Hitler, we should be understanding but 
strong, conscious of our past wrongdoing but not sloppy 
about the present, perfectly willing for the return of Ger- 
many to the League but not willing to weaken the League 
by accepting new members unless they accept its fundamental 
purpose. 

Equality? Yes, with its duties. Privilege? No. Peace 
Pacts within the League? Yes. Regional Peace Pacts for 
a limited period in the West with a view to early war 
against the U.S.S.R. or other countries in the East? Most 
emphatically, No! 


Meantime, let us make the League strong. Let us 
convert collective security from a politician’s phrase into a 
thing of substance. Let us evolve the technique of peace. 
Let us elaborate the positive organization of peace, recogniz- 
ing that permanent peace must be achieved and not merely 
emotionally desired. For peace needs its General Staff no 
less than war. 

So I end. There is much else I would say. That must 
wait for the lectures I am to deliver during my short visit 
among you. I hope I have taken no liberties and that I have 
not broken the rules of your generous American hospitality. 
I have said what I believed and what it was in my heart 
to say. I hope it will help you in your efforts to understand 
your duty to this muddled world of which we are all a part. 


The Newspaper of ‘Tomorrow 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University 


At the Annual Dinner of the Advertising Bureau of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, April 23, 1936 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We share a common interest in the newspaper of 
tomorrow. Whatever the form, the content and 
the method of distribution may be, the daily newspaper will 
continue as the most important instrumentality of public 
education. It is my purpose tonight to deal realistically with 
this phase of tomorrow’s newspaper. 

Sir Henry Irving was a newspaper reader as well as 
an interpreter of Shakespeare. Speaking to newspapermen 
at one of their annual meetings in London, he said: 

“I cannot sufficiently admire the enterprise of those 
great newspapers which keep the diary of mankind... . I 
suppose there is no profession which makes such heavy calls 
upon the bodily and mental vigor of its servants as the 
profession of the journalist. Whoever nods he must be 
always fresh and alert. Whoever is content with the ideas 
of yesterday, the journalist must be equipped with the ideas 
of tomorrow.” 


In the United States no one can copyright the ideas 
of tomorrow or exclude them from his country or his home. 
They will come and go like the wind and bring health or 
catastrophe to the nation. There are only two classes of 
ideas, those which are constructive and the opposite kind. 
Destructive ideas are the most prevalent and the most per- 
sisting. For example, one phrase of John Marshall’s dictum 
in M’Culloch versus Maryland has been repeated for more 
than a century: that “the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.” But how many citizens know that the Chief 
Justice added immediately the following proposition: “that 
the power to destroy may defeat and render useless the power 
to create”? And what is the power to create? In Marshall’s 
words it is the “power to preserve.” 

This applies directly to the newspaper of tomorrow. 
There is in the United States today a destructive and a de- 
featist state of mind toward all institutions, including the daily 
newspaper. The power to destroy is overemphasized and we 
have almost dropped the words “create” and “preserve” from 
our vocabularies. There is too much talk in this country 





about the mistakes and faults of modern journalism. Too 
little, if any consideration is given to its attributes. I am 
not here tonight to whitewash the daily newspaper of today 
and to speculate about the tomorrow. . But I do intend to 
enumerate some of the qualities of today’s newspaper which 
must be preserved. 

1. There is a common saying that nothing is as dead 
as yesterday’s newspaper. That statement is misleading. 
The newspapers in this country are older than our Republic. 
They antedate the steamboat, the railroad and practically 
every invention upon which modern industries and services 
were built. From that period in Colonial days when citizens 
needed news and merchants required markets, throughout the 
development of this country, the newspapers have functioned 
as community institutions. A daily perspective of this heri- 
tage is meaningless because it obscures the continuity of a 
basic service in human relationships. 


The contents of one newspaper will be reflected indefi- 
nitely in the consciousness of the reader. Editorials will be 
studied and used by public men. But the chief reason yes- 
terday’s newspaper is not as dead as some of our critics would 
like it to be, is because the daily newspaper provides a con- 
tinuity of purpose and effort to public interest and public 
participation in government. Action today follows an inter- 
est in a limitless number of yesterday’s newspapers. I stress 
this fact because that common saying is being used to damage 
the press—to belittle or to discount the importance of news 
and editorials, when this daily service is the chief preventive 
of universal public inertia. 

2. This is the year of a national election. Within 
twenty-eight weeks the American people will vote for candi- 
dates for public office. In every community one or more of 
nineteen hundred daily newspapers will be a focal point of 
support or of attack. ‘The newspapers will not be united 
for or against any individual or any political party. In that 
brief statement of fact is one of the basic safeguards of our 
democracy. In this country no one wins an election until 
the ballots are counted. 
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3. Throughout the past six years of uncertainty and 
fear both the daily newspapers and the press associations in- 
creased their volume of news in order that their readers 
might be fully informed about all developments. That 
ceaseless flow of independent news has kept the nation on an 
even keel because every citizen has known that his security 
has depended upon unity and the stability of public insti- 
cutions. 

As newspaper workers we must bear these facts ac- 
tively in our minds, particularly at this time when criticism of 
the newspapers is so widespread. 

This criticism applies to both policies and practices. As 
far as it relates to poor workmanship, to mistakes in news 
judgment or to employment conditions, it is wholesome and 
we have no grounds for complaint. If, as an industry and 
a profession (and the newspaper is both) our standards fall 
below those which the public expects of so responsible an 
institution, it is our duty to correct and to advance them. 
But when the object of our critics is the destruction of public 
confidence in the function and in the integrity of the daily 
newspapers, in order that they may direct or control pub- 
lic thought and action and use public institutions for selfish 
or partisan purposes, we cannot yield and we dare not com- 
promise. 

Insofar as it is a free and independent institution 
the newspaper of tomorrow must be a continuation of today’s 
newspaper, not because of our jobs and our properties but 
because the security of thirty-five million newspaper families 
is involved. 

Legally the freedom of the press is secure. The daily 
newspapers won a decisive victory in the Louisiana tax case 
but there are indications today that that case may mark the 
climax in the ability of the press to defend is constitutional 
rizhts in the courts. While Mr. Justice Sutherland’s dictum 
will rank with the axiomatic pronouncements of judges and 
editors, the freedom of the press as the embodiment of the 
citizen’s right to the whole truth, will prevail from now on 
only to the degree that it is supported by public opinion. 
We learned during the prohibition era that one constitutional 
amendment could not be enforced. It happened to be the 
eighteenth. It can be the first. 

Will the newspaper of tomorrow be a free and inde- 
pendent institution or will it be a printing shop for the Gov- 
ermment? ‘The answer to that question is in the making 
now. It will not be found in Europe, in our balance sheets, 
in circulation and advertising gains or in court decisions. It 
will be found only in the state of mind of the people and that 
state of mind must concern all of us as citizens. 

For seven years this nation has been shaken by a series 
of crises, any one of which might have produced a revolution 
of violence, if we had had a servile or a vacillating press. 
Ten years is a brief period in history but the decade which 
‘began in 1929 and which is still three years in the making, 
is pockmarked by the activities of a succession of minorities 
which have attempted to impose their will on governments 
and on the people. Their success in this country is increasing 
each year and if it continues the source of our liberty and our 
security will be as dry as the desert. 

What is the source ?—the Bill of Rights and the ballot? 
No. The source of liberty is knowledge. The source of 
security is knowledge. The source of power is knowledge. 
Ballots are used by all men to gain and to retain public 


office. They do not bind officials to principles or policies. 
Public opinion, based on the ceaseless flow of knowledge, is 
the only force with the power to compel continuous respect 
for the rights of citizenship and the administration of gov- 
ernment. The character of public opinion in any country 
depends upon the nature of the information distributed to 
the people. If any minority, by cleverness or control, de- 
termines the nature of public information it can count bal- 
lots before they are cast. And it is the job of journalism 
tomorrow to keep the channels of public information open 
to all, free from the misuse of any minority, in business, in 
government or in the pressure groups. 

Now we are in the midst of another crisis in this de- 
cisive decade. Side by side with returning prosperity ride 
the four horsemen: unemployment, corruption, waste and the 
maladministration of criminal law. And at this time new 
attacks are made upon the daily newspapers, not in the 
courts or in legislatures where they can be combatted openly, 
but in “off the record” interviews, in private group discus- 
sions, by secret raids for records and by assassination in Min- 
nesota. Sometimes 1 wonder whether there will be a news- 
paper tomorrow. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in the United 
States about the dangers of a dictatorship. From the stand- 
point of the citizen’s freedom and security there is no form 
of dictatorship more dangerous than that which seeks to de- 
termine what information he shall have. You can teach 
any citizen to goose-step if you regiment his mind. 

For years the daily newspapers have fought attempts 
to seal sources of news. They have endeavored to obtain 
State laws to protect reporters from intimidation and from 
prosecution for writing the whole truth. Each year in State 
after State these laws are defeated. Session upon session the 
misnamed newspaper confidence laws are carried over be- 
cause alert minorities have a common interest in suppressing 
the facts. 

Has not the time come to explain this situation to the 
people? It is the right of the citizen to the whole truth 
that is invélved, not simply the confidence of a reporter. 
Until this condition is realized by our citizens we shall have 
dictators at the source of news who will decide what phase 
of the truth to reveal. And within your own offices, as 
publishers and editors, remember that a reporter was the 
first G-man; that reporters are the G-men of democracy 
and they deserve protection and security. 

The newspaper of tomorrow will be the most important 
educational institution in this democracy because most pub- 
lishers and editors are conscious of their public responsi- 
bilities. Most of them know that the newspaper man of 
tomorrow cannot serve two masters—himself and the public. 
At your national meetings each year in Washington and in 
New York you are dealing with realities, raising professional 
standards and business practices and making them more gen- 
erally applicable. We are making some progress in educa- 
tion in journalism and I hope you will permit me, on this 
occasion, to express publicly my appreciation for the counsel 
and the support which editors and publishers have given so 
generously. 

But are all of these efforts combined, 
tomorrow? 

We are dealing with new conditions in public affairs, 
with the state of mind and the morale of a nation during 
a continuous national crisis. We know that governments 
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and pressure groups are studying the newspapers in order 
to use them to direct or control public thought and to plan 
political economic and social action. The State Depart- 
ment today has more exact knowledge of American sources 
of news, of editorial policies and of the influence of those 
policies on public opinion during an international conference 
than is possessed by any editor or any publisher. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is making, similar studies daily, and 
so are other governmental and private organizations. 
While any individual or agency has the right to study 
or criticize the newspapers, is it a sound policy for a free 
press to regard the increasing use of its columns and the in- 
creasing influence of governmental press information on 
news and editorial policies, with equanimity? What would 
happen to the health of the nation, if research in medicine 
were directed by and for those who wished to take over the 
physician’s practice for political or economic purposes? It is 
just as important for the press to study the state of mind 
of the nation as it is for doctors to study public health. 
The science of medicine has contributed to our under- 
standing of the neurosis of the individual, but little has been 
done to study the neurosis of the mass mind, which, when 
whipped into action by public emotion can sweep the country 
between elections and do more damage to fundamental in- 


stitutions than reason, justice and law combined, can repair. 
It is high time for the press and for public-interested citizens 
who share a common concern for democracy, to study and be 
prepared for any eventuality. 

We need a journalism Foundation in the United States 
dedicated to the study of the daily newspaper and govern- 
ment. We need scientific studies of the press, by the press 
and for the press which will contribute to the progress of 
journalism as the great educational Foundations have ad- 
vanced medicine. On the newspaper of tomorrow editors 
will need more exact knowledge of public thought and trends, 
of causes and effects of news, advertisements and editorials. 
And when that knowledge is scientifically assembled and 
studied it should be made public. Publication of the whole 
truth about our profession should be our answer to those 
who would destroy the freedom of the press by collecting 
evidence for the secret guidance of dictators at the sources 
of news. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The newspaper of tomorrow 
must never shy at a new idea or run away from one. When 
people mention the newspaper of tomorrow don’t treat it 
like a ghost. Whatever its form, content and method of 
distribution may be, they will be your problems if you keep 
your faith as well as your courage. 
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from our high schools, business colleges, and univer- 

sities to offer untrained services upon an already 
overcrowded market, is indeed deserving of a sympathetic 
understanding and the guidance of both the teacher and busi- 
ness man. And our emotions need not be entirely philan- 
thropic, for it will be this generation who will be called upon 
twenty or thirty years hence to direct the destinies of our 
economic and political life. 

This problem of guidance in education as well as in 
moral concepts has become increasingly difficult with the 
growing complexity of our economic and social existence. 
In the early days of our industrial life, the problem of voca- 
tional selection was relatively simple, the field of choice was 
limited, and, in the main, youth followed in the footsteps 
of the father. Today few boys can project their probable 
future career beyond the door of the schoolroom. Chance, 
luck, and conditions largely beyond the control of the in- 
dividual determine the economic path he will follow. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that our so-called 
vocational guidance activities even in our collegiate institu- 
tions have proved to be quite ineffective. The problem, it 
seems to me, is three-fold. It is concerned; first, with the 
vocational opportunities of youth; secondly, with his natural 
aptitude and native abilities as a potential worker; and, 
lastly, with the school curriculum which will aid in the 
development of those qualities which make for economic 


['e generation of youth, who will shortly emerge 


success. 





It seems to me to be one of the major responsibilties 
of the educator to know the vocational opportunities for 
young men and women in the community in which they 
reside. But few high school graduates have the opportunity 
to offer their services in the market beyond their immediate 
home, and even university graduates in large numbers return 
to their home towns to seek employment upon completion 
of their school work. Why then should not the approach 
to this problem take the form of a community vocational 
survey conducted with the cooperation of the local business 
institutions? Such surveys have been made. I have in mind 
particularly the Akron “Athenaeum” and Minneapolis sur- 
veys, but I am unaware of any serious attempt to tie up 
industry’s requirements with the school output in these cities. 
Rochester, New York, has made a survey to discover the 
jobs for which the school could best prepare its students 
and then reorganized its courses accordingly. A few cities 
have used commercial occupational surveys as a basis for some 
reorganization of their program in commercial education, 
usually to add a course in retail selling. Such a survey could 
be conducted with but little expense by using senior high 
school students who, in turn, would gain invaluable ex- 
perience in contacting business men and institutions. This 
would provide an excellent project for an office practice 
class. 

Having obtained an estimate of the vocational oppor- 
tunities in a community, the next and most difficult problem 
arises, the one which is associated with the theme of this 
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meeting, “business education guidance.” This is so com- 
plicated today by the wide variety of possible vocations that, 
in my opinion, the school, particularly the secondary institu- 
tions, can do little more than recognize the broader general 


. classifications, much as so-called business or office work, the 


mechanical trades, selling and merchandising. I well appre- 
ciate the difficulties and hazards you encounter in endeavor- 
ing to point a young boy or girl even toward one of these 
three broad job classifications. Your honest judgment will 
be countered by the demand for freedom of choice inherent 
in our democracy and the opinion and recommendations of 
parents and friends. There is, however, a large amount of 
compelling data and recognized tests pertinent to vocational 
guidance which are apt to be more convincing to both 
student and parent than the opinion of teachers. 

There is, nevertheless, a basic psychological difference in 
types of youths which should indicate to an educator the 
general class of work for which they are best fitted. The 
distinction has to do with a recognition of those mental 
qualities which can understand and interpret symbols as con- 
trasted with the handling of tangibles, materials, and com- 
modities, with due consideration to the personality, cultural, 
and emotional qualities of the youth. I have always felt 
that the desirability of so-called office work is overemphasized 
in the minds of students and parents and perhaps teachers. 
Routine office work in large institutions today is quite largely 
of the nature of machine production with many jobs parallel- 
ing factory routines. The emotional strain of the highly 
repetitive clerical jobs is quite severe on many types of work- 
ers, and job satisfaction is very low, I believe it is up to 
the educator to minimize the traditional social advantages 
associated with office work and hold a brief for the factory 
and shop trades and store salesmanship, the latter especially 
for boys and girls with high social intelligence and adapt- 
ability. 

Even prior to the depression, we had an increasingly 
unbalanced relationship between supply and demand for 
white-collar workers. The situation is more aggravated 
today with between two and three millions of high school 
and college graduates being turned out annually, with the 
majority of recent graduates being unemployed or tem- 
porarily employed. I have been informed that during the 
current year we have 500,000 students enrolled in short- 
hand classes in high schools with 200,000 more in private 
business colleges, and over 600,000 studying bookkeeping. 
The annual rate of absorption of the bookkeeper-shorthand 
high school graduates into offices is said to be not over 
50,000. It is a singular fact that with the surplus of 
women stenographers today, there is actually a shortage of 
good male stenographers. Secretarial work for high-grade 
boys, in my opinion, offers most attractive opportunities 
today. 

It seems a rather unwelcome speculation to offer to this 
group, but as I interpret our economic trends, we will 
ultimately find the majority of our high school and college 
graduates too, earning a livelihood in the trades, office and 
factory, highly repetitive mechanical work, with little job 
satisfaction and decreasing opportunities to rise above the 
level of their fellow workers. I am optimistic enough to 
feel, however, that that level will permit a higher average 
standard of living than we have ever experienced in the past. 
To meet the requirements of such a situation, our edu- 





cational institutions will perhaps emphasize, for the masses, 
the so-called cultural subjects, training for leisure, for that 
satisfaction which the worker in this mechanical era has 
been deprived of in his job. But I believe cultural subjects 
will or should be presented with the objective of affording 
an integrated perspective on life, of which the job, whatever 
it might be, is a part. 

But I have digressed from the theme of your con- 
ference, “Guidance in Business Education.” I realize that 
you are at the moment confronted with facts.and that you 
must cope with them within the bounds of present conditions. 

To answer your question, you must first determine 
what you mean by “business” in relation to education. More 
particularly, I would say that you are interested in business 
in your community as a field of opportunity for your stu- 
dents—for jobs they can get. 

Secondary schools can do little of practical value in 
teaching the practices of specific businesses as they are con- 
ducted today. The average business man will say, “Give me 
a youth who can read, write, and speak intelligently and 
accurately, with some degree of mental discipline, and with 
the elementary office job skills, and I will teach him my 
business.” 

We believe, however, that all students should be taught 
in high school and the university the elements of business 
practice as it pertains to the normal activities of life. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that a high school graduate should 
be familiar with the various forms of life insurance protec- 
tion, other kinds of hazard protection, fire, accident insur- 
ance, etc.? He and she should know something about sales 
and purchase contracts, deeds and mortgages, the functions 
of our banking system, stock exchange, qualities of foods and — 
materials purchased, and the like. Where else can we ex- 
pect this essential knowledge to be acquired? Students 
should also be given an introduction to the basic theory of 
business through a course in economics. 

I appreciate that it must appear presumptuous for a 
layman whose contacts with the developments in commercial 
education have been spasmodic to say the least, to advise 
you on the essentials of your profession; however, I do want 
to take this opportunity of presenting a specific suggestion 
for your consideration. As I have indicated before, business 
does expect of its beginners certain skills in the type of 
office work assigned to new employees. Bookkeeping and 
to a less extent, shorthand, are not among the essential skills 
demanded in the average office. Make a survey sometime 
of the work being done by your recent graduates and see if 
this isn’t true. 

We feel that the girl graduate of a commercial schuol 
should be skilled in the following tasks: typing, phonographic 
record transcription, simple posting, simple checking, filing, 
and the operation of adding, calculating, and bookkeeping 
machines. To attain even elementary skill in these tasks 
requires constant and prolonged practice. Routine and un- 
interesting as it will appear to the student, it does afford 
valuable preparation for future office work. I believe every 
commercial school should have what I term an “office 
laboratory in which students should be required to work for 
at least one semester. The laboratory should be equipped 
with the more common types of office machines and equip- 
ment. Students should be required to spend several hours at 
a stretch on the different types of standard office operations 
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and be graded on accuracy, neatness, and production. Those 
unable to attain the standards are obviously unsuited to the 
requirements of office work in the average office today. 

Large office institutions are, to an increasing extent, 
relying upon tests as an aid to selection of applicants. The 
organization with which I am associated is now engaged in 
a three-year study of all available efficiency, intelligence, and 
aptitude tests, correlating the results with accomplishment. 
From the office viewpoint, these tests may be described as 
follows: (1) Efficiency tests are those which are given to 
a person trained in a given operation to determine how well 
it can be performed. Under this heading come typing and 
stenography, comptometer, Elliott-Fisher, and Hollerith op- 
eration, and any other task for which trained people are 
hired. A test sample of the work is given, and ratings are 
made on speed, accuracy, neatness, etc. (2) Mental alert- 
ness tests; and (3) Aptitude tests are the tests by which we 
try to determine ability in advance of training on the job. 
Tests in this group range from physical fitness, through 
mental ability, to temperamental suitableness. They are the 
tests by which we hope to avoid unprofitable training and 
unsatisfactory end results, since at least 90% of the em- 
ployees come inexperienced in the particular work for which 
they are hired. 

We have found that mental alertness test scores will 
predict with an astonishing degree of accuracy the level of 
work an applicant can do to a degree of satisfaction which 
will warrant his continuance on the job. To a lesser extent, 
it will reveal promotability. ‘The score will also predict 
with reasonable accuracy the length of time it will take an 
applicant to learn the job. 

It should be pointed out, however, that tests simply 
furnish one means of judging an applicant, and they reveal 
little of that important quality known as social intelligence 
or adaptability. Tests will, of course, furnish the deciding 
reason for declining an applicant, but they never provide the 
only reason for acceptance. Our experience with tests has 
also demonstrated a reasonably close correlation between 
academic standing and test scores. I am inclined to believe, 
from my own experience over a period of several years, that 
academic standing furnishes as accurate an index to probable 
success in office work as we have available. It is, of course, 
assumed that the student being judged has at least average 
social adaptability. This conclusion is also borne out by a 
study recently made in Elizabeth, New Jersey. An investiga- 
tion revealed that of seventy-eight commercial students 
classified as being in the first quarter of their class, 56% 
of them secured employment in the type of work for which 
they were trained. Of the 192 students in the lower three- 
quarters bracket of the graduating class, only 24% found 
employment in offices. 

If we were to draw up a list of those qualities, mental, 

-emotional, and social, which are possessed by students in the 
upper ten per cent bracket, we would find that they parallel 
a similar listing of qualities we would associate with the 
most desirable office workers. To attain a high academic 
rank, a pupil must have an alert, well disciplined mind, be 
quick to learn, accurate, diligent, with pride in accomplish- 
ment, ambitious, cooperative, and is usually well mannered, 
all of which likewise characterize the superior office worker. 

While an administrative officer of a large life insurance 
company in the middle west, we limited our selection of 
new employees (about thirty annually) to the “honor” 





graduates of the local high schools, both commercial and 
academic. The progress made by these inexperienced but 
brilliant youths was surprisingly rapid; frequently within a 
period of a few months, they would set the pace for older 
employees of long experience. It seemed to make little 
difference as to the type of work to which they were assigned, 
the results were uniformly satisfactory. 

The age of high school graduates permits ready adapta- 
tion to most types of office work. I would not say that this 
criterion, high academic standing, could be used with the 
same degree of success with college graduates. The univer- 
sity man or woman of the Phi Beta Kappa class has become 
somewhat of a specialist even before graduation, and the 
type of work to which he is assigned must give recognition 
to personal preferences and tendencies. 

I appreciate that you, as educators, are concerned not 
alone with the above-average students but the average and 
below average as well. Our experience as employers should 
indicate to you, however, that there is little opportunity for 
the below-average student to attain any considerable degree 
of success in the business office. This group, generally 
speaking, should not be encouraged to seek employment in 
this field. “There are, of course, many jobs in large office 
institutions, particularly those of a highly mechanical and 
routine nature, which the below-average students might suc- 
cessfully undertake; however, this class of work is more 
synonymous to the mechanical trades than to so-called 
business positions. 

Now that I have indulged in the popular pastime of 
expounding upon some shortcomings of our educational 
system, I will devote the balance of this paper to “what 
business expects of its schools.” Let me preface my remarks 
by stating that business men are vitally interested in our 
schools and the product you turn out; they welcome coopera- 
tion and the opportunity to render assistance, but the initia- 
tive must come from the teacher. I believe that every 
teacher of commercial subjects should be on speaking terms 
with every employer in his or her community. The business 
man should know your problems, and you should have a 
first-hand understanding of his requirements. Frankly, | 
cannot understand the timidity with which the teacher looks 
upon the business man. For several years I had a standing 
invitation to the commercial teachers in a city of over 
100,000, to visit our office (with over 600 clerks) to become 
familiar with the jobs, study our procedures, and arrange 
for tours of inspection. Not one ever accepted my invitation. 
I appreciate that you cannot and should not follow the 
advice of the business man per se. He will probably com- 
plain to you that your graduates are deficient in spelling, 
handwriting, and grammar, that they lack discipline, and 
that these subjects should be emphasized in your curriculum, 
advice not particularly helpful to you. Were he more 
articulate, he would tell you that first and foremost he 
expects his young employees to be able to think clearly, exer- 
cise judgment and follow instructions. In other words, he 
expects the young man to reflect the discipline that comes 
from intelligently pursuing such subjects as mathematics, 
the sciences, and economics, assuming that the student will 
be taught how to concentrate and work. 

When business subjects are taught, they should be con- 
sidered as a medium for developing logical reasoning pro- 
cesses rather than creating a memory reservoir of facts. 

I have always felt that the vehicle is less important than the 
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teaching technique and personality of the instructor. My most 
valuable university course was a semester in early English 
history. 1 remember few of the facts and dates today, but 
I still can feel the thrill of an awakened interest in literature, 
science, and the arts which this great teacher was able to 
create within the limitations of such a prosaic subject. 

Many commercial subjects carry this possibility of being 
used as a vehicle to train students in the art of reason, 
analysis, synthesis, and the other fundamentals of the dis- 
ciplinary processes. I recall that Sprague’s “Philosophy of 
Accounts” gave me a new concept of consecutive reasoning 
of far greater value than the memory rules of double entry 
bookkeeping. 

In my inarticulate way, I am trying to tell you that 
from a business man’s viewpoint, the first and chief responsi- 
bility of the school is the broad development of the mental 
equipment of the students. It is up to you as pedagogues 
to determine how this can best be accomplished. If the 
sciences prove to be a more effective medium than book- 
keeping, then emphasize and require science. We can teach 
bookkeeping in business; we cannot train employees in the 
fundamentals of effective reasoning. Young people should 
begin to learn how to reason in the school, not merely to 
develop memory and repeat the text-book or teacher’s 
formula. 

I deplore the fact that our present economic system is 
such that a part of the valuable four-year period of high 
school study must be spent in learning a trade. I feel that 
training for specific tasks is or should be a responsibility of 
industry. But again we are confronted with a fact which 
nullifies theory. The compromise I would suggest to you 
then is to crowd into a short period, perhaps six months, 
intensive training in the office jobs, using the office laboratory 
method commented upon elsewhere in this paper. Until this 
is feasible, you might consider the vocational subjects pri- 
marily as a vehicle for training in those fundamentals 
mentioned heretofore which we associate with the broad 
objectives of secondary school education. 

It seems also that a discussion of the subject of 
“Guidance in Business Education,” should include a con- 
sideration of those factors which are so important in business 
success but which are not usually associated with an educa- 
tional syllabus. I have reference to such subjects as manners 
in business, ability to get along with others, speech, industry, 
and those more intangible qualities which we call personality 
or sociability. Many offices today are rating their employees 
annually or even quarterly on essential qualities which have 
a bearing on. salary and promotability. I will mention a 
few: personal appearance, correctness and manner of speech, 
conversation, “listening ability,” punctuality, observance of 
working hours, steadiness of work, use (or waste) of time, 
sense of order, comparative work output, quality of work, 
interest and enthusiasm in work, “teachability” (learning 
ability), comprehension of verbal and written instructions, 
acceptance and use of helpful suggestions, attitude toward 
associates, cooperation (teamwork), consideration for others, 
tactfulness (diplomacy), necessity for supervision, health and 
its effect on work, energy and endurance, procrastination, 
powers of observation, emotional control, courtesy, poise, 
initiative (‘‘self-starting” ability), ambition, “mixing” ability, 
and clarity of written expression. 

H. Chandler Hunt, Assistant Principal of the Meriden 
High School, of Meriden, Connecticut, has presented the 













































results of a most interesting and significant study of “Why 
they (office clerks) couldn’t hold their jobs” in the Decem- 
ber, 1935, issue of the “Personnel Journal.” He found but 
10.1% of the employees released were deficient in specific 
skills, while 89.9% showed deficiencies in “character traits” 
such as those just mentioned. But 23.5% failed to receive 
promotions because of shortcomings in specific skills while 
76.5% were retarded in advancement due to character 
traits. Many of these character traits, such as carelessness, 
attention to outside things, and the like—are due to not 
having learned to work hard, a kind of learning attitude 
which the school should develop. Certain of the traits arise 
from lack of social intelligence, including adaptability, 
courtesy, care of clothing, and loyalty. Some are due to 
lack of interest in work indicating positive need for voca- 
tional guidance, such as absence, lack of ambition, etc. 

It is quite obvious to me, as it must be to you, that 
many of these qualities are inherent or acquired through 
home training and influence and, therefore, beyond the 
sphere of the classroom. Nevertheless, there are some im- 
portant ones which should be recognized by the educator as 
controllable and subject to guidance. Good manners weigh 
heavily in the scale of business success. Office etiquette can 
and should be taught. The model office or laboratory men- 
tioned elsewhere in this paper should afford the opportunity 
to present this subject. A representative manual of office 
rules and regulations should be in the hands of, and studied 
by, every business course student. I recently ran across a 
list of department store rules for employees dated 1856 
which reads as follows: 

“Store must be open from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. the year 
around. 

“Store must be swept; counters, base shelves and 
showcases dusted. Lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made; doors and windows opened; a pail 
of water, also a bucket of coal brought in before break- 
fast (if there is time to do) and attend to customers who 


call. 

“Store must not be opened on the Sabbath unless 
necessary, and then only for a few minutes. 

“The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish 
cigars, being shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and 
other places of amusement, will surely give his employer 
reason to be suspicious of his integrity and honesty. 

“Each employee must not pay less than $5 per year 
to the church and must attend Sunday school regularly. 

“Men employees are given one evening a week for 
courting and two if they go to prayer meeting. 

“After 14 hours of work in the store, the leisure time 
should be spent most in reading.” 


Again referring to business conduct, we are now for- 
tunate in having available a well-written and exceedingly 
helpful book on “Manners in Business,” written by Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. I recommend it to you. 

In closing, I would like to summarize my observations 
on this subject you have met here to discuss. I believe they 
reflect the opinions of many, if not the majority, of employers 
of your school graduates. 

We believe that the commercial high school, in order 
to serve its students and society most effectively, should 
know the job requirements and possibilities in its community. 

It should recognize that its major responsibility is to 
develop the art of thinking and reasoning as contrasted with 
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memorizing, training in job skills as such being secondary 
to this objective. 

The educator should know the requirements of the 
various types of jobs and render advice and guidance ac- 
cordingly. Education and guidance should be viewed as one 
process, not separate functions. 

Increased consideratiyn should be given to social 
behavior in its relation to office job requirements and 
success. 


I fully appreciate that no doubt many of my ideas here 
presented will appear amateurish to you experts; if so, it 
will serve to emphasize my closing plea to you: educate the 
employer as to your problems and how you are coping with 
them, and learn from him the exact nature of his problems 
and how you can cooperate. There should, in my opinion, 
be the same close relationship between the business school 
and the.employer as there is between the doctor and the 
schools of medicine; both will benefit. 


Our Terrible Tongue 


THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE AND STANDARDIZATION OF SPEECH 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Editor of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, etc. 
WOR, April 2, 1936 


away back in B.C. 55, the Angles and Saxons of the 

good old days met and decided that they needed 
more room for their evergrowing population. So they cast 
eager eyes across the sea on the land of the angelic Briton— 
you may remember St. Augustine’s story about these. 

It didn’t take the Angles and the Saxons long to sail 
across the North Sea and make a few footprints on the 
shores of Britain to stake their claim. But just about this 
time another set of peoples from the far North, the Sea 
Rovers of Scandinavia, were looking for a place in the sun 
for their surplus population. They set out and, crossing the 
same sea, landed on the northeastern coast of Albion. Then, 
also, there came thither the Jutes and the Danes and in due 
time these people met but finding out that they couldn’t 
“pow-wow” fought it out, then and there, trying to get 
rich quickly. But soon they found out that what they had 
gained by fighting was of little good, so they turned and 
looking at each other said—‘Hello,” “How?” “Okie 
dokie,” and “It’s all right by me.” From these small begin- 
nings they put together a few more words, such as “No 
kill heap big man.” “Me eat fine big cow,” and laid the 
foundation of a means of communication that has since 
become known as the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

With the aid of the Scandinavian Sea Rovers the 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Danes formed as many as 5,000 
words that they used in speaking to one another. From this 
small start the language we speak has grown and HOW it 
has grown. 

To Weare Holbrook, the Philosopher par excellence 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, men who dote on buttons 
owe a great debt. Last Sunday he told them that in the 
course of 65 years they disposed of 759,200 buttons individu- 
ally but we still have unemployment with us. 

That total 759,200 attracted me because I’ve been col- 
lecting words for years—not for only 65 years but for 
the lucky 7 more than that—until my collection approx- 
imates closely to the number of buttons to which I also have 
been giving attention in the course of a full measure of life. 
As to the growth of the language, the following facts are 
of interest. Shakespeare had a vocabulary of 21,000 when 
the dictionaries of his day noted only 5,000. Milton had 
a vocabulary of 15,000 words and when dictionaries of the 
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Commonwealth period of England recorded only 13,000 
terms, and when Queen Anne reigned, John Kersey’s great 
Dictionary contained 20,000. At that time the people were 
using twice that number. And so lexicography traveled and 
toiled always behind—the people kept their speech so far 
ahead of the dictionary makers that the latter could not 
keep up. Bailey tried with 44,000; Johnson followed with 
50,000; then among others, came Webster 70,000, Wor- 
cester 104,000, Noah Porter 160,000, Whitney 200,000, and 
Funk 318,000. 

Dr. Funk’s was the first serious attempt to provide as 
complete a vocabulary of the words used in English as has 
ever been compiled. Dr. Murray’s great work, that was 
completed about ten years ago, took more than fifty years of 
Dr. Murray’s untiring labor to produce and register in the 
gross 817,625 words that were reduced to 420,000 by rules 
of exclusion. Dr. Murray was making a record of the 
literary language and excluded all purely scientific termi- 
nology which he hoped to use in compiling a dictionary of 
scientific terms in English. Then Funk’s New Standard 
Dictionary recorded 455,000. Today the Second Edition 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary notes 606,000 
terms of all kinds and leaves an open field, where 150,000 
more terms await collection, to the most enterprising of 
modern publishing houses to collect, classify, investigate, 
pronounce, define and record. 

The work has already begun but it will take several 
years to complete it—perhaps not until 1940 or 1941 will 
the people who speak and write English again rejoice in 
having for consultation the most complete and the most 
satisfactory vocabulary ever compiled as a new international 
standard for the English speaking world. 

When English critics and playwrights suffer from 
dyspepsia, they usually assail the first thing American with 
which they come into contact. When they can not rail at 
the theater, they attack the American “talkies” while both 
American and British statesmen are doing their sweetest to 
smooth over a political situation fraught with danger. The 
British press-attacks on our “talkies” are propaganda against 
American products. Presenting us with his compliments, 
Oscar Asche, now of blessed memory, once stated the case 
as follows: “They bring their vulgarities, their indecencies, 
and their noise to the stage. Their manners are dreadful. 
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Their language off stage is as bad as’ their characters on it.” 
Well, now, many British playwrights, actors, and actresses, 
and critics even, have been invited to this side of the Atlantic, 
and mightily well paid for the show they put up, so why try 
to kill the goose that laid the golden egg? 

Professor Lloyd James, a Welshman who is advising 
British broadcasters and the English how to speak, recently 
interested himself in the efforts of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to see what can be done for cultural broadcasting. 
What he knows about the cultural part of it the learned 
professor did not tell, but he predicted reform in English 
by radio. Like all good reformers he believes it possible to 
achieve the impossible. Well, once upon a time we had a 
host of believers in that too, but we repealed the Amendment 
that had misled us. 

Recently a British critic described the speech of our 
stage ingenues as consisting of honeyed tones enunciated 
through a mouthful of baked potatoes, and continued with 
vitriolic pen, “they all dress alike, walk alike, talk alike, 
and, God help us, act alike.” In his eagerness to overwhelm 
the poor unfortunate young women, he disregarded cold logic 
and common sense, for no two persons talk alike or can talk 
alike, and God be thanked that they can not. 

The worthy Welsh Domine expects to standardize the 
spoken language, and emphatically declares that, notwith- 
standing the fact that “everybody seems to be terribly afraid 
of the standardization of the spoken language, modern com- 
munications demand standardization.” 

We, as Americans have been accused of “deluding” our- 
selves into the belief that we talk English—the English. 
Well, even if we are “emotionless barbarians,” as Keyserling 
has put it, when our speech is compared with that of the 
English people, or the Australians, the New Zealanders, or 
the South Africans, of course, we do speak the English. But 
we are not unduly excited over the fact. Our emotions are 
still under perfect control, but if some of us are poker-faced 
we are not hard boiled. 

We have been taught to return good for evil it is true, 
and that’s why some of those War debts are still unpaid, but 
the pot has ever called the kettle black, and when the 
English decry our speech they might remember that English 
as spoken in England is not always a lovely thing. A great 
American teacher, famous for his mastery of American 
speech, once declared that the worst English he had ever 
heard spoken, he heard spoken in England. He admitted, 
however, that there he had heard also the best English that 
might be spoken—not better indeed than the English spoken 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
but in good measure and more in proportion to numbers, 
among his British friends than among his American acquaint- 
ances. This was Professor Francis Child of Harvard. 

Englishmen drawl an “r” into “Canada”, calling it 
“Canadar”, and mouth “America”, yet pronounce “butter” 
where an “r” does exist, “but-taw”; “Cricket” is called 
“crickit”; “heart”, “’awt”, and “ensign”, “hensign”. One 
also hears Englishmen pronounce “plates” “plytes”, and speak 
of “gao-in back ’ome”. Slang, bad grammar, and dialect are 
not indicative of incorrect teaching or lack of knowledge of 
correct usage—the test is—does one know these habits to be 
incorrect? If not, then they show lack of intelligence; if 
one knows the correct as distinct from having forgotten it, 
then it is a bad habit, signifying type according to degree. 


It is not so much what people say but what one knows that 
counts—always excepting the people who speak in public, 
who ought to consider not only their personal reputation, 
but the responsibility of their position for educational pur- 
poses. 

Standarditis is an epidemic disease, noticeable usually 
in the spring. George Bernard Shaw prescribed for it some 
years ago. In treating Professor James’s attack of standard- 
itis it is only necessary to point out that he does not speak 
as I speak; his soul tones are not the same as mine, and 
the spirit that goes into my speech differs from the spirit 
that dominates his. So the difference between us is not 
merely a matter of birth, or one of culture or education, but 
one of heart throbs—for out of the mouth the heart speaketh. 

So far as an editorial writer on The New York 
Evening Journal is concerned, the debate over that oft- 
repeated question, “Who speaks the best English?” has been 
settled once and for all. In a recent issue of that paper, 
he gives credit to Miss Mai-Mai Sze, daughter of the Am- 
bassador from China, as speaking the best English. Miss 
Sze has a role in one of the current Broadway plays, and, 
according to this writer, she “does not suffer from an Oxford 
accent, a Southern drawl, or Brooklynitis of the vocal 
chords; on the contrary—but she has to be heard to be 
appreciated. ... It is singular that a Chinese young lady 
should be able to give ninety-nine out of a hundred Ameri- 
cans, and English, too, lessons in their mother tongue . . .” 
for some terrible English is spoken in England. 

Miss Estelle B. Hunter announced recently that in 
Chicago the clipped and slurred pronunciations imported 
from England are losing official favor. To me the wonder 
is that officialdom ever accepted them; for, nothing is more 
absurd that the minced or squeegeed speech that counte- 
nances “con-temp’ry” for con-tem’po-rar’y, ness-a-s'ry” for 
nec’essar’y (nes’es-sair”"y), “murs’n-ry” for mer'ce-nar’y. 
Slight deviations in various pronunciations are of no ac- 
count—but distorted vowel sounds, inserted gutturals, sup- 
pressed consonants and vowels—dik’shunry, lit’rery, sec’retry 
—for instance, and bad voice production, disregard of the 
appropriate word, and the use of common, meaningless slang 
are horrible. The Birmingham “troin” for train, “noight”’ 
for night, etc., are very ugly; yet a few miles south, the 
English spoken is said to vie for correctness with that of 
Inverness. The sing-song accent of the masses of Liverpool 
is a curiosity, for the people who use it are chiefly of Irish 
origin, but theirs is not the pleasing accent of the Irish. 
Londoners are bad offenders also. Lancashire dialect can 
almost claim to be a language. We have been told that if 
Shakespeare returned to earth, he would be understood only 
in Lancashire—a county rich in writers and poets of 
acknowledged eminence. But the people of Lancashire can 
speak good ordinary English also. To the average American 
the speech of a Rochdale mill-girl would be as incompre- 
hensible as Chinese. The untraveled American holds the 
idea that all English people speak with an affected drawl— 
“talking proud,” as they term it in Lancashire. This notion 
is due to Hollywood’s conventional idea of a Britisher as a 
fool with an eyeglass, now able to “talk”. This so-called 
English accent, a survival of the “Lord Dundreary” period, 
no longer exists. It was once common with people who 


lived in India and in the British Asiatic Crown Colonies— 
but it is heard only occasionally in England now. 
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Albert Herman Woods, an enterprising theatrical 
manager, noted as an importer of English, remarked that, 
although he couldn’t talk about how the King abuses his own 
English, he “howped” to tell us that the “langwidge” is 
“darned expensive when a theatrical man imports it. I 
wouldn’t talk it personally, but there are others who like it, 
even at $5.50 a stall, and who am I to deny such folk a few 
broad ‘a’s’, ‘darby’ for ‘doiby’ or a few ‘y’s’ for ‘a’s’, if they 
eat the ‘kyke’ now and ‘tyke’ the ‘grypes’ afterwards.” 

Everybody knows that on the American continent 
no uniform type of the spoken word is accepted as standard 
by all persons. Climatic differences, temperament, culture, 
education and environment prevent this. In Great Britain, 
' as in America, differing opinions are held on the question of 
standard speech, though both the scholars and the general 
public seem pretty well agreed that Southern British has 
greater right to be regarded as standard than any other form 
of British speech. Northwestern English, however, stands 
a good deal closer to American English than does South- 
eastern English, where the broad vowel sounds formerly in 
use have been flattened out by contacts that have made the 
speech more harmonious and musical than it used to be. It 
is only extreme forms of Northwestern English that differ 
from American speech. 

North of the great Lakes (in the Dominion of Canada), 
there live ten million or more members of an English-speak- 
ing race, the Canadians, who represent one hundred and five 
distinct nationalities and much intermarrying is taking place. 
Daily contact with friends from the United States, where 
the vernacular in many respects differs from that of the 
British Isles, cannot but have its effect upon the idiom of 


the Dominion, so that it is only a matter of time when the 
English tongue, as spoken by the masses in Canada, will 
differ materially from that used by the people of the British 
Isles. 

Thank God, that we talk to be understood and that, in 
the aggregate, the voices of our teachers are clear, clean-cut, 
and pleasant when they strike the ear. 

American speech is the most virile speech in the world. 
It is composed of the greatest amalgamation possible, and 
can be understood from Maine to California, and from 
Puget Sound to the Gulf. It has supplanted English, 
French, and Spanish in territories where these languages 
were strong, and it has built a nation with a common 
tongue. 

When our British critics and friends chide us for mal- 
treating what they are pleased to term the language of His 
Most Gracious Majesty, King Edward VIII, they tax 
patience. As none of us expect to hear the American tongue 
spoken from the lips of every Briton, Scotsman, and Irish- 
man, the sooner some of our critics realize that we are 
living on the Continent of North America, which includes 
the United States as well as Canada, and that we all speak 
the tongue of the American Continent and not that of the 
British Isles, then will things be more reasonable. We shall 
continue.to travel along the Open Road in our own way, 
doing as little as we can to retard the progress of our speech 
which has already spread until 


“Our tongue is known in every clime 
Our flag on every Sea.” 


God grant that we may keep them there! 


The Control of Credit 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman of the Board, Chase National Bank of New York 
At a session of the Academy of Political Science, New York, April 2, 1936 


measures and brakes which are provided under the law 

to prevent an undue growth of credit or to check it 
when expansion is actually under way and which can be 
applied in case of necessity. For my part I have proposed 
several times that one of these preventive measures be ap- 
plied at once. That is to say, that the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System use the authority it possesses 
under the new Banking Act, and which the Federal Reserve 
Board already possessed under the former Banking Act, to 
raise the reserve requirements of the member banks. I need 
not go into details here to show you how the exercise of the 
power would work if it were applied. Some of the speakers 
have already described it more or less fully. It is to be 
noted here merely that I believe the principal advantage to 
be gained from raising the reserve requirements would be to 
put to one side one of the major elements of insecurity in 
our present situation. 

To raise the reserve requirements is of course not the 
only way to deal with the excessive funds owned by the 
member banks which are now resting quietly in the Federal 
Reserve banks, but which nevertheless are subject to with- 
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drawal in a devastating flood. Another means of dealing 
with them, as you have already heard, is for the Federal 
Reserve banks to sell to the market a considerable part of 
their holdings of Government obligations. In paying for 
them the banks would draw down their deposits at the 
Federal Reserve banks, and so tap off some of the material 
otherwise likely to descend in possible future floods. For 
my part I think this method, beyond a relatively small initial 
effort, should be held in reserve and that the instrument of 
raising the reserve requirements should be used first. But 
whatever the method, it is clear that a start should be made 
so as to forestall hasty and perhaps drastic action if the flood 
waters begin to rise. In all the discussions that have taken 
place in the last few months on this subject I have seen little 
to indicate that the cost of action now along either of these 
lines would amount to more than what one might call a very 
modest insurance charge. 

Now let us consider this question of control from the 
other side of the picture. What we are thinking about is 
whether it is not the Government’s business and duty to 
step in and perform a major act of regulation. We have 
heard a great deal ever since the war about the restraints 
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‘and controls which Government ought to exercise over the 


lives of the people. We have made some unsuccessful ex- 
periments of that sort in this country ourselves. I am begin- 
ning to wonder whether we have not been asking too much 
of the Government and too little of the citizens. In shifting 
to the shoulders of the Government sole responsibility for 
credit control, for example, are we not shirking responsibility 
which is in large part our own? In urging Congress to pass 
laws, and in urging the executive officers of the Government 
to control credit under the authority of those laws, we are 
really asking them to take a line of action which we should 
be following ourselves. 

This is only a small part of a very broad question. A 
long speech could be delivered on it, which would go to 
the very roots of popular government. In general, it can be 
said, and the truth of it has been proven many times over, 
it is hard to execute a law, no matter how carefully drawn, 
unless it expresses the conscious and widely-accepted will of 
the people. For one reason, if for no other, the administra- 
tors of the laws like ourselves are fallible human beings. In 
this matter of credit control, for example, not only the 
present law but its predecessors, have given very wide room 
for the influential exercise of authority. But the tragic 
truth is that almost invariably action has been taken too 
late, and the Federal Reserve authorities have been behind 
the advancing forces rather than in front of them. This 
is not to be taken as criticism, but as a statement of fact 
which I think is inherent in the situation. The reason is 
not hard to find. Restraint upon credit expansion when 
exercised from above is necessarily so unpopular that our 
public officers, however able and however far-sighted, do 
not want to exercise it until everybody else sees the storm 
as clearly as they do. And then if they take action at last, 
it has to be drastic if it is to be effective. And if it is very 
drastic and very late the results may be almost as bad as the 
storm itself. 

So I think we should not put too much reliance on the 
controls which depend upon official action. We have a part 


to perform ourselves. One would think, with the ex- 
perience of the last few years so freshly in mind, that most 
of us would know our part and go ahead and perform it. 
Both banks and the customers of banks have lost a great deal 
in these years because of the abuse of credit. We now 
have an unexampled volume of credit ready for use. It 
must not be used wrong, or else the abuses will do us per- 
haps even greater damage than they did before. Bankers, 
in doing their duty to their banks and to their customers, 
will, I hope, study the loans they make and subject them to 
the severe test of soundness. If they yield too far to the 
pressure to make earnings—a very general temptation in 
these days—they will contribute to the erection once more of 
an unwieldy and topheavy structure of credit, with very un- 
comfortable results for everybody. And the users of credit, 
those who seek to get from the banks some part of this vast 
volume of credit now in excess supply, must, for their part, 
exercise restraint upon themselves, so that their demands 
pass the necessary credit tests. 

I indicated a few minutes ago that the largest user of 
credit at present is the Federal Government itself. It is the 
principal spender and the principal borrower. Many of the 
state governments in their own spheres are also great spend- 
ers and great borrowers. What I have said about private 
borrowers, and the need for them to exercise restraint if we 
are to avoid the evil consequences of credit abuse, applies 
to the Federal Government and the state governments with 
even more emphasis—-Federal deficits and state deficits, and 
the loans which they appear to make necessary, furnish the 
inescapable mechanism by which our vast store of dormant 
credit is slowly becoming active. As the process creeps 
forward, the danger increases that the forces will again get 
out of hand, to the lasting injury of the people as a whole. 
If anyone looks ahead, whether an arm’s length or a lifetime, 
there is no more pressing patriotic service in sight than to 
curb public spending and especially public borrowing. No 
patriotic American can afford to close his eyes to this need, 
or to overlook the lesson for himself. 
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When Doctors Get Together 


By FREDERIC E. SONDERN, M.D., President, Medical Society of the State of New York 


Delivered over Station WOR, April 23, 1936 


OST of you have need, on occasion, to consult a 
M physician. You may know more or less about his 
qualifications. You get a doctor you think can 
help you. The best one, probably, that you know about. 
Today I wish to tell you how thousands such doctors—each 
one in somebody’s opinion the “best” doctor—are gathering 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in the 130th annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, April 27-29. 
Speaking for these men and for myself, I wish to tell you 
something about what this organization does to increase the 
doctor’s usefulness, and what this means to you and to your 
children. 

When you go to see your doctor you not only call upon 
him for his skill and experience, but you also ask him to 
place at your disposal the knowledge and experience which 
he gains from other doctors. This is the primary purpose 
of medical societies. For example, at this meeting at the 
Waldorf, physicians exchange information and knowledge 
which they have individually developed, working separately. 
They attend hospitals and clinics, watch operations, observe 
hundreds of cases, study, discuss, and increase their capacity 
to take care of you and your children when the time comes 
that they are needed. 

Noted men of science at such meetings disclose to their 
brother practitioners discoveries which they have made. 
These invariably are given free to the world. It is the 
ethical physician’s duty to give up all hope of financial reward 
when it is his good fortune to make a contribution to the art 
of healing. 

The benefits to the public which derive from such inter- 
change of knowledge are immeasurable. The results are 
seen in the continuing improvement of the public health, in 
the elimination of such diseases as typhoid fever and small- 
pox, in the rapidly declining death rate from diphtheria, and 
in the approaching demise of that “Captain of the Host of 
Death”—tuberculosis. One man working alone in medicine 
can do much. But fourteen thousand banded together as 
members of the Medical Society of the State of New York 
can do a great deal more. 

Progress, especially in medical education, has been one 
of the results of the activities of medical societies. Years 
ago when I started practicing medicine in the city of New 
York a student could go to medical school and finish in two 
years. He attended lectures in seven subjects taught by 
seven professors who kept no record of absences from class. 
If you passed your examination at the end of two years you 
were given a diploma and when this was registered with the 
duly constituted authorities, it entitled you to practice medi- 
cine or surgery. In many schools these sessions formerly 
lasted only from eight to twelve weeks of each year. The 
“clinical training”—teaching by example—instruction at the 
bedside—was not compulsory. Yet of first importance is 





the explanation and description of disease by means of the 
student watching the actual person sick with the complaint 
at the time an experienced physician points out what should 
be observed and the significance of these signs. 

In the early days of the last century there were few 
medical schools in this country. The young student was said 
to “walk with a doctor” when he studied medicine. He 
accompanied this preceptor on his rounds, helped him to 
compound his drugs in the sickroom, assisted in keeping his 
records and collected his bills. 

In these early days it became increasingly apparent that 
medical education in this country was altogether too brief 
and superficial. Unsuccessful efforts were made as early as 
1839 toward a national convention to raise these standards, 
but it was not until 1846 that much was done in this direc- 
tion. As a result of great effort and perseverance on the 
part of the Medical Society of the State of New York the 
first national meeting of physicians assembled in 1846. Its 
primary object was to improve medical education. ‘There 
was much discussion. The matter was laid over for a year. 
In May, 1847, delegates appointed by societies, colleges, and 
other medical institutions throughout the country met in 
Philadelphia to the number of 250. They represented 40 
medical societies and 28 colleges in 22 States, and thus the 
American Medical Association was born. 

We sometimes look upon this national organization as the 
parent body with all country and State medical societies as 
children. But in this instance the child picked its own 
parent. Perhaps this is why there have been few, if any, 
behavior problems in the family circle through the years, and 
those that arose have been handled to the advantage of the 
health of the institution as well as the health of the public. 

The improvement of medical education progressed 
through the years until today we have four-year courses of 
instruction almost everywhere, with the last year of study 
taken up with practical bedside work. The weeding out of 
inferior schools proceeded so that only 68 Grade A, ap- 
proved schools remain today out of the 165 medical colleges 
existing in the United States in 1901. 

You have not the patience, nor am I granted the time 
to speak extensively on the activities of medical societies 
throughout the country. Otherwise, I might tell you of the 
many ways the society of which I am president, that for 
New York State, initiates and prosecutes projects for the 
benefit of the public health. Only one instance will be 
cited—that of a pneumonia control campaign which was 
begun by the Society last winter with the help of the State 
Department of Health, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the Commonwealth Fund, the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, and the Associated Labora- 
tories of the State. The 14,000 doctors who are members 
of the Medical Society of the State of New York realized 
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that only by concerted efforts against pneumonia could the 
death rate be reduced. This campaign will be renewed with 
increased vigor next year. 

So far have we gone within the lifetime of many of 
us. Today a physician who is admitted to practice medicine 
is a man whose education has cost $25,000 to $35,000. Pre- 
vious to studying medicine he has had an excellent prelimi- 
nary college education. Before he was admitted to medical 
school he was selected as one of the few from many can- 
didates. This selection was on merit. During his course 
he passes rigorous tests and before he is given his license 
he must submit to an examination conducted by the State. 
When he opens his office he usually has served an internship 
in a hospital for a period of two years. 

And if he be a member of his county medical society 
which makes him also a member of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, you know something else about him 
which is good for you to know. He has submitted himself 
to the discipline and criticism of his fellow practitioners. 
I need not tell you how necessary it is for physicians to be 
men of sterling integrity. In ancient Greece the Hippo- 
cratic Oath described the high standard of conduct to which 
the physician should conform and provided rules for his 
behavior in resisting the temptations which have always been 
present in the practice of the art of healing. But now and 
again one of the profession may step aside from this highest 
standard in a manner to disparage his truest service to his 
patient. This may not amount to criminal conduct, action- 
able by the State, but rather be a lapse from the giving of 
his very best. For such acts he can be summoned before 
his local medical society. After hearing his explanation the 
society may decide that he should be admonished or expelled. 
To be thus cut off from one’s brother practitioners is a 
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severe penalty. Needless to say, doctors who fail to join 
their medical society are not subject to this discipline exer- 
cised in the promotion of the common good. 

But if the doctor you consult has submitted himself 
to this authority and criticism, you know he does not fear the 
disapproval of his peers—those best able to judge him. You 
know that he intends, and believes he is going to be able, 
to be equal to every situation that tests the fibre of his char- 
acter. Your doctor may, it is true, be a good doctor with- 
out being a member of the medical society, for there are 
such instances. But I wish to impress upon you that he 
should be a member, if he has a warm interest in the ad- 
vancement of the profession to which he devotes his life 
and which means, in the end, the best service to his patients. 

Organized medicine today is not satisfied with the high 
standards of excellence in medical education, but is moving 
toward the rating of specialized practitioners. For exam- 
ple, a person seeking an oculist should not be without aid 
in distinguishing between those practitioners especially com- 
petent in this type of practice and those who are not. Spe- 
cialization in medicine has proceeded far, and we look forward 
to the time when authoritative approval of a specialist’s su- 
perior abilities will be obtainable by the public from sources 
commonly acknowledged to be adequate. 

So much can I, as president of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, tell you of what the doctors of the 
State do for you as a group—as an organization. But their 
greatest service is individual, in specific instances, when you 
call them into your homes. Of this we do not speak. But 
what we might say, if we could do so with propriety, has 
been better said by Samuel Johnson in these words: “The 
physician’s part lies hid in domestic privacy, and silent duties 
and silent excellencies are soon forgotten.” 
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